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i 
From a paragraph which has been supplied 
by one of the Press Agencies to the news- 
papers, it would seem that one of our 
“Notes” for August has been misunder- 
stood, or twisted to bear a meaning which 
was disclaimed in its first sentence. It is 
scarcely necessary to repudiate once more any 
desire on our part to favour one political 
party or the other. The Axtiguary knows 
nothing of party politics, and in expressing 
our regret that the change of Government 
should have necessitated the removal of Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone from being First Com- 
missioner of Public Works, we were careful 
to disclaim any. political bias whatever. Yet 
the newspaper paragraph which has appeared 
in several ‘‘ Liberal” papers, assigns to us an 
expression of regret at the defeat of the late 
Government at the General Election. We 
feel, of course, highly flattered at being quoted 
on such a subject, but we wish those who 
were so ready to claim our partizanship for 
their cause had been careful to read what we 
really did say. Antiquaries may be Liberals, 
Home Rulers, Tories, or anything or nothing, 
but the Axfguary is, and always must be, 
wholly neutral in all such matters. 
4 
We are sorry to learn that the tower and spire 
of Salisbury Cathedral are reported to show 
dangerous signs of weakness. We hope we 
may take it as an indication of the improved 
knowledge in such matters that the Dean, 
in issuing an appeal for 45,000 to secure 
the spire, is careful to state that nothing of 
the nature of a “‘ restoration ” is contemplated. 
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We feel confident that under these circum- 
stances whatever sum may be really required 
will be easily raised. The difficulty and hesi- 
tation which antiquaries feel in these cases is 
the dread that, in subscribing to such a fund, 
they may be helping to destroy, and not to 
preserve, the original features and history of 
an ancient building. In the case of Salisbury 
all danger of this appears to be avoided. 


To the cathedral churches of Salisbury and . 
Peterborough we regret to hear that Win- 
chester must be added as showing signs of 
partial insecurity, At Winchester it is the 
external roof of the nave which is in a bad 
way. Mr. John B. Colson, the architect to 
the Dean and Chapter, has recently reported 
that “the time has now arrived when some- 
thing must be done to the leads, even if the 
timbers are allowed to remain in their present 
condition. On the south side, where sub- 
sidences have taken place, three places to the 
extent of 12 feet 6 inches, 16 feet 6 inches, 
and 17 feet 6 inches wide respectively, and 
on the north one place 9 feet wide, the whole 
length, from gutter to ridge, require relaying ; 
and I unhesitatingly say that, unless this 
receives immediate attention, there is danger 
of the whole slipping, perhaps forcing the 
parapet, and falling on to the lower roofs, 
with an effect to the timber and vaulting that 
must at least be disastrous and expensive to 
remedy. Other parts of the leads being in a 
bad condition will be a constant expense to 
patch and repair; and, as I said in my 1893 
report, nothing less than one-half of the north 
side and the whole of the south side requires 
absolute relaying.” 
to} 
From a paragraph in the Hampshire Chronicle, 
we see that Mr. Colson’s report, together 
with a previous one made by him, and also 
one by the late Mr. Ewan Christian, have 
been forwarded to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, who, we are told, suggest “ that 
either a call should be made on a fund which 
the Commissioners have, belonging to the 
Dean and Chapter, to meet the expenses of 
temporary repair (about £200), or that an 
appeal should be made to the public to raise 
the estimated amount of the entire cost of 
the renovation of the fabric (about £6,000).” 
The newspaper adds that it believes that “it 
2L 
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is the present intention of the Dean and 
Chapter to deal with the smaller amount. 
Here, surely, is a suggestive comment on the 
“ restoration ” panacea proposed whenever a 
church needs repair. A “restoration” at a 
cost of £6,000 is suggested, while repairs to 
cost £200 will suffice. Are we to,apply the 
same principle to the appeal for £12,000 for 
the restoration of the west front cf Peter- 
borough, and say that £400 will be enough? 
We are inclined to believe that we may do 
so, more especially as it could scarcely cost 
more than £12,000 to build a modern copy 
of the west front of Peterborough from the 
ground. The Dean of Winchester is an 
antiquary, which his brother of Peterborough 
is not. In this latter fact, perhaps, lies the 
explanation of the —" 

The summer months have, as usual, been 
taken advantage of for the annual meetings 
and outdoor excursions of the different anti- 
quarian societies. The Royal Archeological 
Institute met under adverse circumstances in 
the midst of the General Election at Scar- 
borough. The British Archzological Asso- 
ciation was more fortunate in this respect, as 
it met at Stoke-on-Trent after the election 
had been finished. In spite of the General 


Election, the Scarborough meeting of the 
Institute was an instructive and successful 
meeting, although several of those who had 
promised to take part in it were unabie to 


fulfil their obligations. 
‘le 

With regard to these summer excursions one 
or two mistakes are wont to be made, which 
it would be well if those having charge of the 
arrangements would endeavour to avoid. In 
the first place there is a tendency to attempt 
too much, and so in the end the result is that 
the programme has to be hurried through in 
a very cursory and unsatisfactory manner. 
This was the case with the excursion of the 
Yorkshire Archzological Society to Picker- 
ing and Lastingham, where the programme 
provided work for quite a couple of days, 
which had to be squeezed into six hours. 
We hope such a mistake will not be made 
again. As one of the local papers put it, 
“When it came to endeavouring to carry out, 
within a space of six hours, a programme 
which included a drive to Lastingham, with 
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an exploration of the interesting old church 
there as its object, a luncheon at the Black 
Swan at Pickering, and a subsequent survey 
of the castle ruins and the fine church at that 
place, the party found that they had a task 
the due performance of which was beyond 
their powers. Owing to lack of time their 
examination of the various places of interest 
to which they were conveyed was of a some- 
what hurried character, the visitors having 
ever before their eyes the fear, first of being 
late for luncheon, and secondly, missing the 
return train home.” ‘This is very true, and 
we would add that, so far as our experience 
goes, the big mid-day meal at these Yorkshire 
meetings always occupies too prominent a 
place in the programme. It would be better 
if there were less of the picnic and more of 
archeology at these meetings. The York- 
shire Society does so much good work in its 
publications that we suppose the summer 
meeting is looked upon as more or less of a 
piece of well-earned recreation. Nevertheless, 
it is a mistake that this should be so, and 
certainly the inclusion of an impossible 
amount of work to be done ought to be 
avoided. 


Another mistake is that the printed ac- 
counts of the history and archeology of the 
places to be visited, are sometimes not so 
carefully and accurately. prepared as they 
should be. ‘This, besides casting an element 
of reproach on the work of the particular 
society, is disastrous in many other respects. 
As many persons like to preserve the annual 
programmes, it is all the more necessary that 
the information they contain should be as 
accurate as possible. 
q e 

Speaking of programmes, that issued by the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland for 
their Galway meeting at the beginning of July 
last, strikes us as being in many respects a 
model of what such a pamphlet should be 
like. It consists of about a hundred pages 
of printed matter, carefully compiled from 
the best and most trustworthy sources of 
information, and profusely illustrated. It 
serves the double purpose of forming a guide 
for use on the spot, as well as a useful hand- 
book for after reference. The same society 
has likewise made a new departure, by pub- 
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lishing, what we presume is to form, an exten- 
sive series of antiquarian handbooks to various 
parts of Ireland. The idea is excellent, and 
the first number of the series is devoted to 
Dunsany, Tara,and Glendalough. It is fully 
illustrated, and is issued for the small sum of 
sixpence. The Galway programme, we may 
add, is sold at a shilling. The idea of the 
series of antiquarian handbooks might well 
be followed by many of the different local 
societies in England. 
te t 

At the meeting of the Yorkshire Society, Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope pointed out that Leland, 
and others following him, have erroneously 
misidentified a tomb in the chancel of Picker- 
ing Church as that of members of the Bruce 
family. ‘The error is really manifest, as the 
arms sculptured on the surcoat of the knight 
are those of Roucliffe, and not the Bruce 
arms at all. It is curious that no one should 


have corrected Leland’s mistake long before 
this. 





We are glad to be able to record the forma- 
tion of a new local society. In response to 
an appeal from Mr. W. T. Vincent, author of 
The Records of the Woolwich District, a 
number of persons interested in the study of 
archeology met recently at the Town Hall, 
Woolwich, and resolved on founding an 
archeological society to be known as the 
Woolwich District Antiquarian Society. Mr. 
Vincent was elected the first president of the 
society, and Mr. Richard J. Jackson, of 40, 
Lee Street, Plumstead, honorary secretary. 
Letters of encouragement were received from 
Lord Stanhope, president, and Mr. George 
Payne, F.S.A., secretary of the Kent Archzeo- 
logical Society. It is intended to hold ex- 
cursions during the summer, and meetings 
for the reading and discussion of papers 
during the winter months. We wish the 
new society a long career of prosperity and 
usefulness. Anyone wishing to join it should 
communicate with Mr. Jackson, The first 
excursion of the new society was to Darenth, 
where Mr. Payne conducted the members 
over the Roman villa. The pre-Norman 
church at Darenth was also inspected. 


What is the origin of the word “dumb-bell” ? 
We have no doubt this question has often 








crossed the minds of many of our readers. 
It would seem as if Chancellor Ferguson has 
found the true answer to the question. Ina 
short paper in the Archeological Journal he 
describes a curious object called the “ dumb- 
bell” at Knole, of which a photograph is 
given. The object in question had a rope 
attached to it, by means of which, in a lower 
room, a person could virtually practise silent 
bell-ringing, the weight of the absent bell 
being arranged for by short iron bars with 
knobs at their ends, which swing round as 
a church-bell would. These iron bars and 
knobs bear a strong likeness to the modern 
dumb-bell, and it seems almost certain that 
the latter must have originated in machines 
similar to that still fortunately in existence at 
Knole. The discovery is highly interesting 
and curious, and we cannot do better than 
refer our readers to the picture, as well as 
to the verbal description by Chancellor Fer- 
guson, which are to be found in the Archeo- 
logical Journal, vol. lii., p. 45, recently issued. 


A correspondent at Leicester writes to us to 
complain that, in spite of the protests raised 
against such a piece of vandalism, the Jewry 
Wall in that town has passed into the hands 
of the Railway Company, and is to be de- 
molished in order to enable the company to 
build a new station. Cannot anything be 
done, even at the eleventh hour, to avert this 
disaster? We should have imagined such a 
piece of outrageous vandalism impossible in 
England at the present day. 


The noteworthy pre- Reformation vicarage 
at Alfriston, Sussex, is to be preserved to 
the nation, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
having consented to transfer the building for 
a nominal sum to the newly-founded National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty. The building, which is constructed 
of oak framing, filled in with wattle and dab, 
has a thatched roof, and is believed to have 
been erected in the fourteenth century. It 
is one of the few existing parsonages of 
medizeval date remaining in the country. 
Thirty years or so ago two other ancient 
parsonages were in existence at Chalvington 
and Alciston, both villages being near 
Alfriston. That at Chalvington was pulled 
down and rebuilt; and the vicarage at 
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THE OLD VICARAGE, ALFRISTON. 


Alciston was, at the time of which we speak, 
occupied by a labourer as an ordinary cot- 
tage. We are not aware whether it is still 
standing or not. It was a low thatched 
cottage, without an upper story. 


¢ + *¢ 


For several years past there has been arranged 
by private enterprise at the annual meetings 
of the Church Congress a loan exhibition of 
ecclesiastical objects of antiquarian interest. 
In more than one instance local archeological 
societies have informally assisted in obtaining 
the loan of objects for the exhibition. For 
the first time, however, in the history of the 
collection, the Vorjfolk and Norwich Archao- 
logical Society and the Suffolk Institute of 
Archeology have jointly issued a circular, in 
which they appeal for the loan of articles for 
the exhibition at the ensuing Church Con- 
gress at Norwich. Both counties (Norfolk 
especially) are very rich in the possession of 
articles of ecclesiological interest, and the 
Loan Exhibition at the Norwich Church 
Congress should, therefore, be of quite excep- 
tional interest. The date of the Congress is 
fixed for October 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, during 
which period the Loan Collection will be 
open. 








In issuing the joint circular, the committees 
of the two societies state that they have in 
view the desirability of making the loan col- 
lection representative of the Diocese of 
Norwich, and on that ground they beg ‘to 
invite clergy, churchwardens, and other cus- 
todians or owners of ecclesiastical antiquities, 
to co-operate by lending them for exhibition.” 
The committees draw attention to the special 
provisions made by Mr. Hart (the promoter 
of the Loan Collection) for the safety of the 
articles on loan, which include the employ- 
ment of a special watchman day and night. 
The committee of the Vorfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society undertake to see that 
these provisions are duly carried out, and will 
employ an additional watchman of their own. 
It seems probable, therefore, that on the 
present occasion the Loan Collection will be 
of a very complete and important character. 
The local secretary, it may be convenient to 
add, is Mr. W. Heaver, Rampant Horse 
Street, Norwich, to whom all communications 
should be addressed. 


¢+ ¢ 


While these Notes are passing through the press 
the news has reached us of the death of Pro- 
fessor George Stephens, of Copenhagen, at 
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the ripe age of eighty-three. Professor 
Stephens’s name has been so widely known 
throughout Europe for a long period, that 
anything more than a passing reference to his 
great services to the study of archzology 
would be quite superfluous on the present 
occasion. It is not often that a foreigner, (or, 
at any rate, that an Englishman in a foreign 
country), succeeds in establishing himself so 
thoroughly in the country of his adoption as 
Dr. Stephens did in Denmark, where, as 
politician, poet, prose writer, and, above all, 
as a profound antiquary, he gained a reputa- 
tion for himself of which Englishmen have 
felt a just pride. Of his great and many ser- 
vices to the study of archeology in general, 
and of runes in particular, this is hardly the 
place to speak, but it would scarcely be 
fitting were no reference to be made to the loss 
which archeology has sustained in Professor 
Stephens’s death. 


to 

At a meeting of the Corporation of Bury St. 
Edmunds, held on August 13, a petition was 
presented by a number of representative 
Jews in London and elsewhere, including 
Dr. Adler (the chief rabbi), Messrs. Roths- 
child, and others, praying the Corporation 
to rescind their previous resolution to turn 
Moyses Hall into a fire-engine station. The 
building, which dates from the twelfth cen- 
tury, is one of two or three ancient “ Jews’ 
houses ” remaining in England, and the best 
preserved of all. 


We quote the following concerning Moyses 
Hall from Mr. Murray’s Handbook to Essex, 
etc. (edit. 1875), p. 134: 

“The Police station in the market-place, 
known as Moyses Hall, seems to have been a 
Jew’s House, like that at Lincoln, which is 
earlier. This is Trans. Norm. of the twelfth 
century, and has an upper story, resting on 
a vaulted substructure. The windows are 
deeply recessed, and have seats. There seem 
to have been no windows on the ground- 
floor, and the upper part of the house has 
been too much altered to allow of any cer- 
tainty as to its plan. It may have been a 
tower, of which the upper part has been 
destroyed.” 

In a recent letter to the Daily Graphic 
Mr. H. W. Brewer suggests, with much 


probability, that Moyses Hall was originally a 
synagogue, and if so, it is, as such, a building 
of the very highest interest. We are glad to 
learn that the Corporation decided to refer 
the matter back to the committee, whose re- 
port had been previously adopted. 
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Motes on the London Bridge 
CUater works. 


By E. WYNDHAM HUuLME and Ruys JENKINS. 
>— 


II. 


SH\HE sketch of Morris’s engine as 

f given in the second edition of 

John Bates’ Adysteries of Nature 

and Art, 1635, is here reproduced, 

Fig. 1. It will be seen that the undershot 
waterwheel imparts, by means of a crank and 
connecting-rod, a rocking motion to a disc by 
which the pump rods are actuated. John 
Bates’ own description is, however, sufficiently 
quaint and interesting to bear quotation in 
full. He states: “ Divers rivers there are, 
which according unto their propinquity or 
remoteness from their mother sea, run and 
returne (I meane ebbe and flow) more or 
lesse ; whose force and stream in some is of 
its own accord, sufficient to mount its proper 
water, as may be seene at the watermill or 
engine neare the north end of London 
Bridge; which engine by the ebbing and 
flowing of the Thames, doth mount the said 
water unto the top of a Turret, and by that 
meanes it is conveighed above two miles in 
compasse for the use and service of that city. 
Which engine I circumspectively viewed, as 
I accidentally passed by, immediately after 
the late fire that was upon the bridge Anno 
1633, and the device seeming very good 
when I came home I drew a modell thereof 
and have here presented it to the view. 4, 
B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, K, L, M, doe signifie a 
frame strongly made of timber. x, x, signifie 
the water wheele, the gudgins of this wheele 
must be set to turne in strong brasse sockets, 
firmly set in the two middle beames of the 
frame 1K LM. The ends of the said gudgins 
must be made to reach a good way over the 
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beames, and they must be made square 
towards their ends, and have each a handle 
pinned fast on. Then in the middle beames 
I K L M must be likewise fastened another 
strong wheele as p, which must have as it 
were a spoak, reaching out from it upon the 
lower side. There must also be another half 
or 3 quarter wheele as Q, placed directly 
above it, whose Diameters must be of one 
size or proportion ; directly under the utmost 
edges of these wheeles must be firmly set two 


an iron band, that must compasse the circum- 
ference of the uppermost wheele noted Q: a 
long and strong wooden barre must come 
over the handle of the maine wheele, and 
upon the spoake of the wheele P, the barre is 
noted with R. NNN signifie the pipes where- 
into the water is forced. ‘These pipes carry 
the water to the top of a turret neare adjoyn- 
ing unto the engin, and there being strayned, 
thorow a close wyer grate, it descendeth into 
the main wooden pipe, which is laid along 
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strong barrels of brasse or iron, which is of 
more durance, as w w having each of them 
a succur cast with the barrels, these barrels 
must be bound fast unto two posts of the 
frame, with two strong yron bands as T T to 
the end they may not stirre; unto each of 
these must be fitted a force well leathered, 
and in the tops of the forces must be set two 
pieces of wood, two foot long, and about 
two inches thick, and to the tops of them 
must be linked two chaines of iron: which 
must be linked straight up to the two ends of 


the streets and into it are grafted divers 
smaller pipes of lead, serving each of them to 
the use and service of particular persons.” 

In 1666 the whole of these works were 
again destroyed by fire down to the water 
level, and from an Act passed in 1670 we 
gather that the Water Tower still remained 
unbuilt in spite of the express permission 
contained in the Statute of 1667. It is pro- 
bable that for some years at least the supply 
was continued on a limited scale only. 

We know that in addition to the first arch 
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of the bridge leased to Morris in 1582, the 
Corporation had in 1584 granted a lease for 
the second arch. In 1701 a lease for the 
fourth arch was granted to the grandson of 
the proprietor, who sold the concern to 
Richard Soames for £38,000; the latter 
thereupon formed a company with a capital 
of £150,000. Probably it was at this time 
that the next important step in the mechanical 
engineering of the works, #.¢., the installation 
of Sorocold’s machinery, was undertaken. 
Very little is known of Mr. Sorocold, but he 
appears to have been an engineer of some 


Hatton’s 4 Mew View of London, 1708, 
vol. ii., p. 791, contains the following account 
of the undertaking in its then state: 

“ London Bridge Water-work.—The con- 
trivance of that great English engineer, Mr. 
Sorocold, whereby the Thames water is 
raised from the N. end of the bridge to a 
very great altitude, by which means many 
parts of the City, etc., are served with Thames 
water. The Flux and Reflux of the water 
worketh the Engine. Here are several pro- 
prietors who serve houses for the most part 
at 20s. per ann., paid quarterly, and they 





FIG. 2. 


consequence in those days. Switzer in 
describing the London Bridge machinery 
(Hydrostatics and Hydraulics, 1729) speaks 
of him as a good engineer, and Thoresby 
tells us that at Leeds, in the year 1695, “ the 
ingenious Mr. George Sorocold, the great 
English engineer, constructed a water-engine 
by means of which water was conveyed 
through lead pipes to the-several parts of the 
town,” and that he had done the like at 
Macclesfield, Worksworth, Yarmouth, Ports- 
mouth, Norwich, King’s Lynn, London 
Bridge, Deal, Bridgenorth, Islington new 
works, and Bristol. 


have proportionably more from Brewhouses, 
etc., according to what they consume. To 
this Company also belongs the works at 
Broken Wharf, and the City Conduit Water. 
The chief proprietors are Mr. Somes, Mr. 
Jenkins, Mr. Stafford, Mr. Dunwell, Mr. 
Gold, Mr. Dearing, etc. The old stock was 
500 shares, and valued at 5o0o/. per share, 
since which those shares were divided into 
1,500 shares, each valued at about 1oo/, 
per share. They pay the City 7oo/. per 
ann. for the Conduit Water, and about ro/. 
per ann. for the Bridge: Also 300/. to Sir 
Benj. Ayloff or his Assignees for the Broken 
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Wharf,* to which place 2 of the engines at 
the bridge do work, and there are also at 
that wharf 2 Horse-works. It is managed by 
a Committee of 3 or upward, a Treasurer, 
Supervisor, Book- keeper, 4 Collectors, be- 
sides that of the Conduits and 3 Turncocks. 

“ And besides the Old Work erected by 
Mr. Morris, the new placed in the 4th arch 
of the bridge consists of 2 wheels with 7 
engines set up about the year 1702, so there 
are in all 13 engines. They chiefly serve 
Goodman’s Fields, Minories, Houndsditch, 
White Chapel, and Birchin Lane.” 

A very complete description and drawing 
of the new plant by Henry Beighton is 
to be found in vol. xxxvii. of the Philosophical 
Transactions (1731); it is reproduced in 
Desagulier’s Experimental Philosophy, 1744. 
Altogether there appear at that time to have 
been fifty-two pumps worked by four water- 
wheels, one in the first, and three in the 
third arch. The particular wheel described 
by Beighton, and shown in Fig. 2, worked 
sixteen pumps of 7 inches in diameter, 
arranged in sets of four, through the inter- 
vention of cog-wheels and crank shafts having 
four throws each. It was mounted so as to 
be movable vertically upon a contrivance 
invented by Hadley, of quadrant fame, by 
whom it was patented in 1693, and which 
had prior to this been applied at Worcester. 
This device is stated by Beighton to have 
been but seldom used, as the wheel would 
run in almost any depth of water, and in any 
direction according to the current. 

Towards the end of the last century the 
affairs of the company seem to have fallen 
into a bad way. ‘They suffered severely from 
the competition of the New River Company, 
their plant was becoming worn out, and the 
power of their machinery was falling off partly 
in consequence of the loss of head caused by 
the removal of the centre pier of the bridge 
in 1763. It was to compensate for this that 
in 1767 a lease of the fifth arch was granted 
to them; they had obtained the third in 
1761. In this arch they erected machinery 
designed by Smeaton and described in his 

* The works at Broken Wharf had been started by 
Sir Bevis Bulwer, who in 1593 had obtained a lease 
for 500 years from the City authorities. He employed 


chain-pumps worked by horses. Hatton also men- 
tions the Millbank Waterworks and Merchants’ Water- 


works. 


reports as consisting of a water-wheel 32 feet 
diameter by 15 feet 6 inches wide, and six 
1o-inch pumps of 4 feet 6 inches stroke. 
They were also granted a lease of the second 
arch on the south side of the bridge so that 
they might supply the Borough without the 
necessity of carrying pipes across the bridge, 
which was found to suffer from the leakage 
thereof. Just before this date there appear 
to have been at least seven wheels and a 
steam-engine at work. 

In 1817 a new iron water-wheel was 
erected in place of one of the wooden ones, 
and in 1822 the whole concern was de- 
molished with old London Bridge, the New 
River Company buying up the undertaking. 
In excavating for the piers of the new bridge 
various pieces of old pump work, which 
somewhat resemble the plant described by 
Bate, were brought to light. They are de- 
scribed by a correspondent in the Afechanic’s 
Magazine in 1828 as consisting of two pump 
barrels 5? inches in diameter, each furnished 
with trunnions similar to a cannon for the 
purpose of securing them in their places, and 
with the valves seated in separate chambers. 
With the barrels was found a large square 
iron shaft which appeared to have carried a 
cross-arm, to each end of which one of the 
pump-rods was attached, the journals of which 
were much worn on the under side as if 
from having performed a reciprocating move- 
ment in an arc of about go’. It would be 
interesting to know what became of these 
relics, which, even if they did not belong to 
the original engine of Morris, were certainly 
examples of very early mechanical construc- 
tion. Morris’s success in pumping up the 
river water soon led to many imitations. 
Bevis Bulwer, at Broken Wharf, between 
Blackfriars and Southwark Bridges, erected 
in 1594 chain pumps worked by horse-gear. 
Later on there were other pumping plants 
worked by horse-gear near Somerset House 
and at Millbank. The York Buildings works 
also pumped from the river, and it is there 
that the first steam-engine introduced into 
London appears to have been erected. 

[It should have been stated in the preceding 
article that the illustration accompanying it is a re- 
production of a part of a drawing in the Pepys Collec- 
tion at Magdalen College, Cambridge, taken from an 


engraving in Thomson’s Chronicles of London Bridge. 
The original drawing dates from about the year 1600 ; 
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it is in pen and ink, with colouring, on vellum. 
It will be found reproduced in its entirety, from a 
photo-chromo-lithograph made for the New Shakspere 
Society, in the illustrated edition of Green’s Short 
History of the English People.) 


Further Motes on MBanr 


Folklore. 


By A. W. Moore, M.A. 

Author of Surnames and Place-Names of the Isle of Man ; 
Diocesan History of Sodor and Man; Folklore of the Isle 
of Man, etc. 

ee 
CHAPTER IV. (continued).—MERMAIDS AND 


MERMEN. 
The Mermaids Jewels. 


¥a\T was supposed that the sunlight 
Ny flashes on the ripples of the wave- 
lets, as they broke on the pebbly 
beach, were the jewels of the 
mermaids, and that when the ripples 
thus sparkled the shore could not be ap- 
proached by any marauder who intended 
to injure the inhabitants, as the mermaids 
had protected it by their spells. It is the 
sense of protection conveyed by this spell 
that is referred to in the verse “ Ben 
Varry* hath bound the broad beach with a 
chain,” in the poem of Cutlar Macculloch. 
Let us not suppose from the story of the 
“Mermaid’s Revenge ”t that the loves of 
mortals and mermaids always ended un- 
happily, as near the Viarby/ there still lives 
an old fisherman who told people that he 
used to meet a mermaid who sang to him 
“most beautiful” when she visited him, and 
that she had told him that she had married 
a man she had taken a fancy to. He did 
not, however, know the man. (C. Roeder.) 


The Bloody Sea. 

The following story, taken from the lips of 
an old Dalby man not long dead, also treats 
of the affection of a mermaid for a man which 
ended beneficially : 

“They’re sayin’ that there’s things takin’ in 
the say as wellason lan’! Meermaids they’re 
callin’ them mostly. Tho’ there’s odds of 
men among them too I’vehard. I’ve a mind 
of a story about them, an oul’ story that you’re 

* ‘© Woman of the Sea,” or Mermaid. 
+ Folklore of the Isle of Man, pp. 68, 69. 

VOL. XXXI. 





seldom hearin’ now. It wass from an uncle 
of my own I gor* it. ‘Terrible gud he wass 
at yarns, and many’s the yarn he has been 
tellin’ me, when I wass a lump of a lad out 
at the fishin’ with him. This yarn wass 
before his time tho’, aw’ yis, hundreds of 
years I b'lieve, anyway he gor it from his 
grandfather, and faikes I don’t know who 
before that. 

“Well, it wass about a time (something 
like the present) when the herrin’ fishin’ wass 
bad uncommon—no herrin’s goin’ at them 
at all. The boats would be goin’ out night 
after night, and there would naver be any 
take, till they hed’n no sperrit lef’ in them. 
But there wass one boat for all—scowtes 
they were callin’ them in them times—and 
she would hev’ fish mostly every night. 
There was seven unmarried men goin’ in her. 
These ones would navar let on how they war 
gettin’ fish, tho’ the rest would be axin’ them 
still about it. ‘They kep’ it close enough till 
it was forced out of them. At las’ there 
wass so much talk about the grand takes this 
scowte would be hevin’ that it come to the 
ears of the quality,+ and sure enough it wass 
brought it befoore the House of Kays{ they 
did! Then they had a meetin’ on Port Iron 
shore—Kays and Dimsthers§ and the whole 
lot of them. Befoore them these ones war 
tuk, and so they hed to tell their sacret-—and 
it wass this. Every night they would be 
throwin’ a jiss (that’s a plate in English) of 
supper overboard and a meermaid would 
come up and take it and would tell them 
where they were to fish. Well, that evenin’ 
you may be sure all the res’ of the fleet fol- 
lowed these ones’ boat close: and for sure 
jus’ as they war’ goin’ to shoot their nets they 
seen a figure of a woman, with a fish’s tail, 
rise up out of the say and take the jéss full of 
herrin’ and pridders from the men in the 
scowte—I’m thinkin’ they war’nt near enough 
to hear what she said to them ; at any rate 
they never lived to tell the tale, for every 
fishin’ boat wass los’ that night but the one, 
and you may be sure it wass the one that 
was thick with the meermaid. They toul’ 
afterwards that she called out to them ‘ Make 
for the shoore,’ and for the shoore they did 
make as quick as they cud, and they war no 

* Got. + Gentry. 


t+ The Manx House of Commons. § Judges. 
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sooner in till a terrible enough storm come 
on and every boat that wass out wass los’. 
So that is how the place come to be called 
the ‘ Bloody Say’ for hundreds*of years, aye, 
even when I wass young I would be hearin’ 
that name goin’ on them ; and never would 
it be allowed for seven unmarried men to be 
goin’ out together afther that, but always a 
married man with them in the scowte, and 
no man naver would fish in the Bloody Say. 
It’s many a time I’ve seen the place; on the 
south side of the Calf it iss, and that’s the 
story of them as I hev’ hard it many’s the 
time over the fire before I turned into my 
bunk of a night.” (C. Graves.) 


The Merman and the Fishermen. 


The merman, or dhooinney-marrey, “man 
of the sea,” as he is called, is much less 
conspicuous in Manx legends than the 
mermaid. By the fishermen, however, he 
was regarded with considerable apprehension. 
No one on board a boat dared to whistle, 
lest he should send more wind than was 
convenient, and the following shows the 
need there was of propitiating him, though 
it bears a remarkable likeness to the story 
just related of a mermaid ; and as the heroes 
in both cases were seven unmarried men, it 
would seem more probable that a mermaid 
interested herself in them than a merman. 

“There was a tradition that there was a 
herring fishing-boat that was manned by a 
crew of seven single young men; she was 
called Baatey ny Guillin, ‘the Boys’ Boat.’ 
Every place that they shot their nets they 
got herring. They were in the habit every 
morning when they were hauling their nets 
of throwing a fistful of herring overboard to 
the dhooinney-marrey ‘merman,’ with the 
result that good luck followed them wherever 
they went. The admiral* saw that they had 
more herring than any of the others, and, 
not knowing how it came to be so, he had 
them summoned to appear on a certain day 
on Port Erin shore to be sworn that they 
would undertake to show the rest of the 
fleet where they were fishing. They swore 
that they always fished to the south of the 
Calf, with the result that all the fleet started 
for that ground. After the fleet had shot 
their nets some time, the night being fine 
and calm, the men on the Baatey ny Guillin 


* The fisherman in charge of the fleet. 





heard the dhooinney-marrey saying: ‘ Te kiune 
as aalin nish agh bee sterrym cheet dy gerria’— 
‘It is calm and fine now, but a storm js 
coming shortly ’—with the result that they at 
once put their nets on board and gained the 
harbour. No sooner had they arrived there 
than a sudden storm arose and destroyed 
the fleet. Only two men—brothers-—were 
saved, and they, trying to save their father 
on the rugged rocks at the Calf, nearly lost 
their lives, but succeeded in bringing their 
father’s corpse to land. It was given for 
law ever after that no crew should consist 
entirely of all single men. There had to be 
at least one married man on board. And 
no man was bound in his hiring to fish in 
the South Sea, which was called the Bloody 
Sea ever after."* (W. Cashen.) 


The Mermaid of the Trate Vane. 

“One day a man was walking on the 
Trate Vane—‘ White Strand’—and saw a 
beautiful woman lying there. He went up 
to her, and when she saw him she said: 
‘For God’s sake don’t touch me, but get a 
pole and push me into the sea.’ He did so, 
and after he had got her into the sea she 
told him that not one of his race should 
die by drowning. And this has hitherto 
been the case, though he and his descendants 
were fishermen.” (C. Graves.) 


Apparitions and Spirits. 

To this day the Manx people believe in 
apparitions and spirits. That they did so 
nearly two centuries ago is clear from the 
account of them given by Waldron, and by 
the following stories which he relates : 


The Quarrel on the Shore. 

“A very great enemy to good fellowship 
with one another is the belief the natives are 
possessed of, and endeavour to inspire into 
everybody else, that there is not a creek or 
cranny in this island but what is haunted 
either by fairies or ghosts. A person is 
thought very foolhardy who, if any business 
carries him to the north side,+ ventures to 
stay out after the close of day. They say 
such a temerity has been fatal to many, and 
to prove it, tell you a long story of a man, 
who quarrelling with his neighbour, they 
went out together toward the seaside to 

* The connection between this and the story related 


by Miss Graves will be observed. 
t Ze., of the island. 
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decide the matter with their swords. In the 
combat the one happened to run the other 
into the belly, with which wound he fell ; and 
the conqueror was about to return home, 
when his wife, coming to the place and 
hearing what had befallen, ran to the poor 
man, and, to prevent his living long enough 
to relate with whom he had fought, tore open 
the wound her husband had made and 
plucked out his bowels. This murder, they 
say, was never discovered till the author of 
it, the woman, confessed it in the agonies 
of death ; but the troubled spirit of the un- 
revenged continues to hover about the place 
till this day. When any passenger comes 
near his walk he cries out, Who ts there? 
and if the person so called to makes any 
answer, he is sure not to outlive three days.”* 


The Duchess of Gloucester. 

‘Tt was in this castle (Peel) that Eleanor, 
wife to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, uncle 
to King Henry VI. and Lord Protector of 
England, was confined after being banished 
through the malice of the Duke of Suffolk 


and Cardinal of Winchester, who accused. 


her of having been guilty of associating 
herself with wizards and witches, to know 
if her husband would ever attain the crown, 
and other treasonable practices. Sir John 
Stanley, then Lord of Man, had the charge 
of her, and having conducted her to the 
island, placed her in this castle, where she 
lived in a manner befitting her dignity, 
nothing but liberty being refused. She ap- 
peared, however, so turbulent and impatient 
under this confinement that he was obliged 
to keep a strict guard over her, not only 
because there were daily attempts made to 
get her away, but also to prevent her from 
laying violent hands on her own life. They 
tell you that ever since her death, to this 
hour, a person is heard to go up the stone 
stairs of one of these little houses on the 
walls constantly every night as soon as the 
clock has struck twelve; but I never heard 
anyone say they had seen what it was, though 
the general conjecture is that it is no other 
than the troubled spirit of this lady, who 
died, as she had lived, dissatisfied and mur- 
muring at her fate.” + 

* Manx Soc.,"vol. xi., pp. 66, 67. 

+ Waldron’s “Isle of Man,” AZanx Soc., vol. xi., 
p.14. There is no reliable evidence that the Duchess 
of Gloucester was ever imprisoned in Man. 


There are numerous tales of more recent 
date on similar subjects communicated 
by people still living. We will first give 
some related by Mr. Cashen: “The Manx 
people firmly believed in ghosts. They 
believed that if the ghosts were troubled in 
any way they would come back to where they 
had lived. If the person when living had 
hidden money or any other thing, or if he 
or she had died through foul play, they would 
come back. Care had to be taken in making 
the shroud that no knot was put upon the 
thread in the making of it, as, if it was, some- 
one would have the unpleasant work of un- 
loosing it. Many are the stories of men 
having taken a ghost and put it to rest. A 
Peel fishing boat was lost at the Calf about 
fifty years ago, and a certain man, being 
anxious to know how it happened, and where 
the souls of the departed had gone to, ex- 
pressed a wish to meet the ghost of one of 
the men that were drowned. One day he 
felt an unusual fear come over him in a field 
where he was ploughing, and, looking round, 
he saw the ghost of his friend close beside 
him. His fear increased so much that he 
had not the power to question the ghost, but 
he signified a desire that he should come to 
him in the night-time, when he was in bed, 
believing that he would be stronger when he 
would have the company of his wife. That 
night, as the clock struck twelve, he heard a 
noise, and immediately the ghost of his friend 
stood beside the bed. His wife had fallen 
asleep in the meantime, and he found it im- 
possible to waken her. However, he had to 
make the best of the situation, and while 
speaking to the ghost he found that it was 
not alone, but that there were two at least, 
if not three, in company with the one he was 
speaking to. After they went away he was 
able to waken the wife quite easily, but what 
he heard and what he was told he never let 
any person know. This same man was 
known in this neighbourhood (Peel); he 
was considered a truthful man, and a man 
above reproach. At a place near Peel, about 
sixty years ago, there was a young man came 
by his death, as many thought, through foul 
play. A certain house and people were so 
troubled with his ghost that they had to get 
a Roman Catholic priest to lay the ghost ; for 
the Manx people believed that a priest of that 
faith had more power over a spirit than a 
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parson or any other minister. Many persons 
alive yet remember the priest being brought 
there, and how, walking backward, and read- 
ing out of a book, he put the ghost to rest, 
and consigned him to the Red Sea, after 
which they had rest. Many other stories can 
be told of a like nature. ‘The priests could 
send the ghost to the Red Sea, from whence 
it was supposed that there was no return. 
They could also consign it to go between the 
bark and the tree, but that would only last 
for seven years, at the end of which time it 
was liable to come back again. 

No ghost could cross a newly-ploughed 
field; neither could a ghost cross a line 
drawn with iron or steel. You could not 
injure a ghost with a knife by shoving it 
from you ; you had to cut backwards to do 
so. Any man on aroad where he was afraid 
of ghosts always carried his knife with the 
blade pointing behind.” 

We commend the following Manx ideas on 
spirits, also communicated by Mr. Cashen 
to the Psychological Society : 

The spirit of a person would sometimes 
come home to his or her family while the 
person was alive or recently dead. This 
might perhaps happen when a man was in 
great distress at sea. If his spirit appeared 
wet, he was drowned ; if dy, he was only in 
danger. It might be that a man, without 
being in any danger, but only anxious about 
his home, would be seen about the house or 
crossing a field, or entering a house. It 
appears that the man in such a case was not 
usually conscious that his spirit had departed 
from him for a time, though sometimes 
it might happen in times of great anxiety 
that he would be conscious of something 
unusual having taken place. 


The Scaa Goanlyssagh. 


The Scaa Goanlyssagh, “The Malicious 
Ghost,” was the revengeful spirit of a living 
person that had an ill-feeling against some 
other person or persons, whom it would 
haunt in the night, when they were in bed. 
It would torment, nip, and pinch them, and 
give them no rest. But if the tormented 
persons knew who tormented them they could 
get relief by calling out his or her name. 
Sometimes the tormentor was a disappointed 
lover, sometimes merely a spiteful person, 


and sometimes people were tormented in this 
way without any apparent reason. 

A Scaa Goanlyssagh could cut the clothes 
off a person, just as if they were cut with a 
pair of scissors, and without the operation 
being seen or felt. It could also cut clothes 
even though they were locked in a drawer. 
It differed from a witch in so far that it had 
no power to do real injury to the person it 
tormented. 

Arc-Vuc-Sonney. 

The Are-Vuc-Sonney, “ Lucky-Boar-Pig,” 
was an apparition that was sometimes seen 
to cross a man’s path on a fine moonlight 
night in the form of a young pig. As long 
as a person could keep it in sight and follow 
it, it led him to good luck, but the moment 
he took his eye off it, it vanished. It was con- 
sidered fortunate even to see it. But if the 
man who saw it was lucky enough to catch 
it, his fortune was made. Ifa fisherman saw 
one in the beginning of the fishing season 
he was sure to be lucky. 


The Gob-na-scute Buggane. 

This was, however, not really a Buggane 
at all, as will be seen by Kennish’s descrip- 
tion : 

The story went that once in olden time 
A murder was committed on the moor, 

And that the man supposed to have done the crime 
Vanish’d from earth and ne’er was heard of more. 

But strange to say ere he his exit made, 

His ghost was banished to the Gob-na-scute,* 

There to remain, and never to be laid 
By magic art from its dark ghostly nook ; 

Though Ballayockey and old Ballawhanet 
Tried their united art for many an age 

To put to flight old Gob-na-scute’s Bogane. 

But he was proof from their witch-searching page. { 

He then relates how the superstition was 
put an end to by 

. »» Jem Kermeend, the son of Jemmy-Jem, Jem-beg, 
Jem-Mooar,§ 
under which truly Manx patronymic he dis- 
guised his own personality. It would seem 
that a wailing sound, supposed to proceed 
from the spirit of the murdered man, came 

* A name given to the north-east promontory of 
the mountain called North Barrule. 

+ The names of two farms situate in the north of 
the island, whose owners were supposed to have in 
their possession a book containing instructions how to 
lay ghosts, and cure all manner of diseases inflicted 
by witches and fairies. 


t Mona's Isle and other Poems, p. 13 (1844). § bid. 
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from a narrow cleft in the face of the God-na- 
scute rock, and was caused by the wind enter- 
ing the cleft and rushing out at the top of it 
a little below the surface. As Kennish suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating that the sound was 
only heard when the wind was in a certain 
quarter, even the most credulous ceased to 
believe in this Buggane.* 

The loss of another Buggane of the same 
kind is described as follows by Mr. Rydings, 
of Laxey: 


The Buggane of Lherghy Grawe. 

“The old Manx people of Laxey were firm 
believers in this Buggane, which on windy 
nights would yelland shriek as if a whole legion 
of infernal creatures were being throttled. 
The people living on the Ballamilgean side 
of the valley were as familiar with these fear- 
ful noises as they were with ‘ Cooper’s Feer.’+ 
Old Johnny Fargher, Grawe, one extra windy 
night, when the Buggane was ‘houlin’ and 
tearin’ tremenjous,’ after leaving Mr. Mylrea’s 
with a skin as tight asa mollag,{ and a bottle 
in his pokhad,§ was, as Juan Thobm Hormmy|| 
said, ‘detarmant{] to have it out wis that 
divil.’ But Fargher was evidently stopped 
by the fairies before he got to the spot, being 
found the next morning fast asleep with his 
head stuck in a gorse bush and the bottle 
empty. He declared, however, that he 
‘haddn** purrittt to his mous,’{{ and that he 
would ‘ have tuk a Bible oas§§ to his las’ dying 
day’ that he had seen a fairy pick it up and 
drink it all except the last drop, which the 
fairy shook from the bottle into a gorse-seed 
shell. Having done this, he placed it on the 
top of Fargher’s head, and, as he said, ‘in 
swinting|||| at it wis me two eyes cross, I 
mus’{I{] have gone off to sleep as soun’*** as 
a bell.’ But the Buggane was soon afterwards 
settled in a summary way by a Scotchman, 
who, wanting a lintel, bethought him of the 
numerous slate slabs on Lherghy Grawe which 
were suitable for that purpose. But as he 

* Manx Soc., vol. xxi., p. 194. 

t A Laxey fair, formerly held on a waste piece of 
ground on Grawe, near Chibber y Pherick. 

+ A dog’s skin blown up as a bladder, and used to 
float the herring-nets. 

§ Pocket. 

|| John, the son of Thomas, the son of Thomas. 

| Determined. ** Had not. +t Put it. 

tt Mouth. §§ Oath. {l\| Squinting. 

71 Must. *** Sound. 















did not want to be detected in taking them 
away, he selected a dark night, which also 
happened to be windy, to go there. When 
he arrived at the uggane’s quarters he se- 
lected two beautiful lintels, but just as he 
was putting his crowbar under one of them, 
a fearful yell came from between them. He 
was terribly frightened, but discovering by 
accident that by putting his hat over a hole 
between the two lintels he could stop the 
noise, he persevered with his work, and carried 
off the lintels. Such was the end of the 
dreaded Buggane of Lherghy Grawe, which 
was caused by the wind whistling through 
this hole between the two lintels.” 


The Slieauwhallin Bugganes. 

These are also not true Bugganes, but 
spirits who haunted the steep side of the 
mountain called Slieauwhallin. One was that 
of a witch, who was put to death there in the 
usual manner ;* the other, that of a man 
called Thomas Carran, who suffered the same 
death, but protested his innocence of the 
crime of which he was charged, that of mur- 
dering his master’s wife. He told his accu- 
sers that if he were not guilty a thorn-tree 
would grow at the head of his grave, and a 
spring of water would gush out at his feet ; 
and he warned them that his spirit would 
trouble the locality as long as grass continued 
to grow and water to flow. The thorn-tree 
and spring are pointed out at this day, and 
his groans are said to be still heard there. 


A White Lady. 

“A white lady was seen every night after 
dark, and one night, when all were in bed, a 
servant heard a knock at the door, and put her 
head out of the window, when she saw a little 
doll pop round the house and knock three 
times. She was so frightened, she could not get 
her head in till others pulled her. The house 
was then suddenly illuminated, and, when 
quite dark again, the bedclothes pulled off.” 
N. and Q., v. 341, 1852. (Castletown.) 


A White Woman. 

“ A man met a white woman and kissed 
her. She followed him after that, and at 
night came in ‘thunder and light,’ and put 
her hand under his pillow to make him speak 

* See p. QI. 

+ Train, History of the Isle of Man, vol. ii., p. 167, 
and Manx Soc., vol. xxi., pp. 260-262. 
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To prevent her appearing again he 
(C. Roeder.) 


to her. 
put a knife in the door.” 


Other Apparitions. 
** A man living near Agzaish, in the parish 
of Lonan, was met on the Stieau Rea Hill by 
something as white as snow resembling a 


unicorn. He at once said, ‘Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost,’ and it departed.”* 

Some years ago Mr. Roeder was told that 
in the parish of Rushen a man without a 
head, on a black horse, was occasionally seen 
passing along the roads. 

(Zo be continued.) 





On a Communion 
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the Rev. Benjamin Wheeler, Vicar 


CR: le are indebted to the kindness of 
Ay 
x f4| of Halwell, Devon, for the photo-@ lip, over which the cover fits. 





cup with its paten-cover has been taken. 
The cup is of the usual type, but has a broad 
Both cup and 


~ g graph from which the accompany-( cover are rudely fashioned of beaten silver. 


ing illustration of the Elizabethan Communion ; j 


* Jenkinson, p. 106. 
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The cup has the usual interlacing strapwork 
round the bowl, and on the button of the 
cover is engraved the sacred monogram. 

The dimensions of these vessels are as 
follow: Cup, height 63 inches ; diameter of 
bow] 4} inches ; diameter of foot 3} inches. 
Cover, height 1} inches ; diameter 44 inches ; 
of button 14 inches. 

The most interesting feature of the cup 
and cover is that they bear unknown and 
unidentified hall-marks, which point to the 
probability that they were fashioned by a 
goldsmith residing in the neighbourhood, 
perhaps at Totnes, or Dartmouth. These 
marks follow the Exeter system of hall-marks 
prior to the Act of 1701. The principle of 
that system seems to have been the use, as a 
rule, of three marks: (1) The initial letter of 
the goldsmith’s Christian name; (2) the 
official town mark ; (3) the goldsmith’s sur- 
name in full. This system was, so far as is 
known, peculiar to Exeter alone, and was not 
invariably adhered to there.* In the case of 
the Halwell cup and cover the marks? are: 
(1) A capital S in a punch following the 
outline of the letter ; (2) a mark which may 
be described as being formed of five small 
circular lobes placed crosswise, with four 
straight lines stretching outwards from 
between the four external lobes. This mark 
is also in a punch, rudely shaped to follow 
the outline of the device; (3) the name 
MORE in Roman capital letters within a 
plain straight-sided label. 

The inference to be drawn from these 
marks is that the vessels were made by a 
local goldsmith whose name was S. More, 
and who probably lived in one of the neigh- 
bouring towns. The town mark has not, so 
far, been met with on any other pieces of 
plate. A systematic examination of the 
church plate in that part of Devonshire might 
possibly reveal a few other examples of it, 
and so lead to its eventual identification. It 
cannot, however, indicate anything like a 
general marking of plate at the town (which- 
ever it may be), or other instances would 
have come to light before now. 

* Cf. Old English Plate (5th edit.), p. 99. 

{ The reproduction of the marks given above from a 
seal taken from them does not show the central mark 
quite accurately, It‘is not so much like a conven- 
tional seeded flower as the illustration suggests, the 


four outer lobes being in reality rounder and more 
distinct from each other than the copy indicates. 





Che Sochmen of Cambridge- 
shite and the Isle of Ely. 


By EpWArpD HAILSTONE. 
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PYHERE is a remarkable passage in 
f| the Inquisition of King John (a.p. 
1210-12) headed thus: “ Of Ser- 

~  jeantries and lands without service. 
Roger de Mumbray holds 10 librates in Ful- 
burne and 16 librates in Swaveshullhe (Swave- 
sey) of the lands of the Britons of the gift of 
King John: William de Mumbray 25 librates 
of land in Hinton of ¢he lands of the Britons, 
Cardo de Freskeville 15 librates of the same.” 
And then it goes on: “William de Warbin- 
tone holds 1o librates in Teversham which 
were of William fil’ Audelin by serjeantry.” 
Fulbourn, Hinton, and Teversham are in the 
Hundred of Flendish. In that Hundred, 
then, there were in all here mentioned 
60 librates, equivalent to 30 hides of land 
in culture or 45 hides in area. They were 
lands which at the death of Alan Fergant 
had come into the King’s hands, but were 
restored at a later date to the Honour of 
Richmond, and appear in the register of that 
Honour in the Inquisition of A.D. 1282 as 
valued at a total of #90 in money or kind. 
As the value in the Reg. Hon. Rich. is uni- 
formly double of the area in hides, we have 
the above 45 hides here described. And this 
area corresponds exactly to the statement in 
Domesday Book of these lands in cultivation 
—viz., demesne, tenant, and meadow—with 
a value of £1 per hide. Space will not 
allow us to go in detail into the way this 
calculation is made and conclusion arrived 
at. Suffice it here to state that we have 
more than once gone through every estate in 
the county, and find exact concordance be- 
tween the Inquisitions of Domesday, the 
Hundred Rolls, the Barnwell Feodary, that 
of King John, the Testa de Nevill, and the 
Register of the Honour of Richmond. We 
must for the moment ask our readers to 
assume the above-mentioned point. As to 
the 16 librates of Swavesey, they form 12 
hides in area, being that portion of Alan’s 
manor there held by the tenants with the 
meadow as described in Domesday Book, 
but they do zo¢ include the lord’s demesne 
or the Home Farm. 
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Now, who were these Britons? Clearly 
the descendants of the Romano-British popu- 
lation established before the Saxon Conquest, 
the sochmen-villans or sochmen-bondmen of 
the Hundred Rolls. Their lands were held 
free from knight’s service, but defended or paid 
for in various ways by themselves to their lord 
in Saxon and in Norman times, and through 
him to the King. The names of Mervin in 
Domesday Book as a tenant of Alan in Has- 
lingfield on a limb of Swavesey Manor, and 
of Brito (a Briton) in Papworth (in the Ely 
Inquisition) as a tenant of Richard fil’ Gilbert 
under Alan, are worth noticing as an indica- 
tion of race. But it is a most remarkable 
fact that, wherever sochmen are mentioned 
in Domesday Book, there have been found 
remains of Roman occupation, the nature 
and extent of which are in direct proportion 
to their numbers. This can easily be veri- 
fied by a careful comparison of Professor 
Babington’s volume on the Roman roads in 
Cambridgeshire (Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society’s publications), with Dr. Walker's 
tables of the Cambridgeshire Domesday. 
More than this, we find that the lands on 
which sochmen are found are, or were for 
the most part, pasture lands. Thus we find 
numerous socage tenures throughout a broad 
line extending from Triplow, Melbourne, and 
Foulmire heaths, across Abington and Ba- 
braham pastures, through Hinton, Fulbourn, 
Wilbrahams, Bottisham, Dullingham, Swaff- 
ham, and so on over Newmarket Heath. 
Again, in the Fen districts of the county and 
isle sochmen are found wherever there are or 
were islands, ground liable to constant inun- 
dations, and hence unsuitable for corn culture. 

If then, as we believe, there is reason to 
suppose that these men were sochmen be- 
cause of their difference of race and antiquity 
of possession, then there was and is far more 
British blood in fenmen and others in. the 
county than we have hitherto supposed. A 
rough calculation in the county and isle gives 
us about 673 families, or, at five to each, a 
total of 3,365 persons. But this number on 
a more careful inspection will have to be 
reduced, because where sochmen’s lands 
extend over one or more parishes on the 
same manor, they may have been in some 
few instances mentioned twice over. 

Coming back to Fulbourn, we see in 


Domesday Book that Picot the sheriff held 
26 sochmen under the King’s hand with 
4 hides of land (six in area). At first sight 
it might be thought that these sochmen all 
lived on this land, but we observe that in 
John’s Inquisition these lands of the Britons 
in Swavesey, Fulbourn, Hinton, and Tever- 
sham are in juxtaposition, and we know that 
the manor of Swavesey included lands in 
Willingham, Fen and Dry Drayton, Hasling- 
field, and Grantchester ; Newnham Mills in 
Cambridge and Sheeps Green being subject 
to the manor. Now of the sochmen in 
Domesday Book—viz., Hinton 8, Tever- 
sham 2, Swavesey 8, Fen Drayton 5, Box- 
worth 2, Willingham 1—a total is formed of 
26. Isthis a mere coincidence? Or does 
it not rather tend to show that these soch- 
men, though under Alan, were also through 
him under the rule of Picot the sheriff, and 
that they or their ancestors, having been the 
guardians of the Fleam Ditch, held in after- 
times their lands by other than knight’s 
service? Their foreign service was dispensed 
with perhaps on account of their race, and 
they had acted or did act as a sort of militia 
at home. ' 

The number of sochmen seems large in 
direct proportion to the vicinity of Roman 
roads and stations and the well-known British 
dykes. At the south-west end of the county 
there are altogether 3 in Abington, 11 in 
Bassingbourn, 6 in Wendy, 17 in Whaddon, 
4 in Croydon, 2 in East Hatley, 3 in Tadlow, 
12 in Morden, and 26 in Meldreth and Mel- 
bourn at the end of the Heydon Ditch. At 
the commencement of the Brent Ditch are 
1 in Abington (whom Picot the sheriff holds 
under the King’s hand), 12 in Babraham, 
5 in Pampisford, 11 in Duxford, 27 in Hinx- 
ton (of whom 7 are under Picot under the 
King’s hand), 3 in Sawston, 1 in Whittles- 
ford; at the end of the Fleam Dyke are 6 in 
Quy (in Wilbrahams no sochmen are men- 
tioned, but the lands in Wilbraham Magna 
are in the King’s hands, with a certain value 
of customs attached to them, and are subse- 
quently held in socage, and on which are 
many customary tenants), 3 in Balsham, 12 
in Wratting, 4 in Weston Colville. At the 
Devil’s Ditch are 19 in Dullingham, 11 in 
Westley, 7 in Carlton, 36 in Swaffham. As 
to the latter place, our readers are aware that 
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remains of a Roman house have been dis- 
covered in recent years ; but there is possibly 
also the site of a Roman station near Swaff- 
ham Follis and Sourmore (significant names), 
in Swaffham Bulbeck and Bottisham, for the 
manor has in Domesday Book no less than 
22 sochmen marked on it. In Burwell are 
3 sochmen, Fordham 4, Isleham 18, Chip- 
penham 2, Kennet 1, Snailwell 6; Exning, 
Soham, Fordham, and Isleham are all royal 
manors where, in some cases, sochmen are 
subsequently mentioned, but all furnished 
customs beside their own natural Domesday 
value. 

If, then, these sochmen guarded the ditches 
or Roman camps within their vicinity, we 
shall appreciate the meaning of Agnes de 
Barrington’s holding of 1 hide in Triplow of 
the fee of De Mandeville “by the service of 
coming to meet the Earl as often as he shall 
pass through Triplow and accompanying him 
within the bounds of Triplow” (Hundred 
Rolls, vol. ii.). And so again in Bourn a 
tenant of Gilbert Pecche is bound “to carry 
the Lord’s shield to the end of the County 
when he goes to war.” ‘This sort of militia 
service seems to be the oldest form of 
serjeantry. Later on, on the King’s manors 
especially, the customary tenants are bound 
to provide food and instruments of the chase, 
such as birds for hawking, dogs for coursing, 
etc. The food consisted of all kinds of corn, 
hot loaves for the royal table, honey and 
spices ; feeding the poor and benighted travel- 
lers. As to the last, the Hundred Rolls tell us 
that the Prioress of Swaffham had a Place at 
Reach (a well-known British settlement) for 
the easement of the whole country, and the 
Prior of Anglesey was fined by the sheriff 
because he refused to entertain him. Most 
of our readers know of a curious custom on 
a manor at Stow Longa, by which a truss of 
hay had to be furnished to the King’s foreign 
chamber (a/ias privy) when he came to Barn- 
well. In one instance—viz, at Barrington— 
when the lord should be in Wales in the 
army, two trusses of hay and a leathern 
halter had to be found ; in Hatley St. George, 
a pair of spurs and one pair of wheels; in 
Soham and Teversham the tenants had to 
carry long distances, the lands in the latter 
parish being held (according to the Testa de 
Nevill) by Marshall’s service; in Snailwell, 
VOL. XXXI. 


two carts had to be found to convey loads 
from the King’s wood in the neighbouring 
parish of Cheveley. May we, then, look 
upon the traditional employment of the poor 
on the roads as a kind of servitude accounted 
for in this way? 

Food and means of locomotion, then, were 
the chief services besides those of defence. 
Excepting in the places above-mentioned and 
the Isle of Ely, there is an abnormal number 
of sochmen at Barton and Caxton, both 
situated on Roman roads or the King’s high- 
way. We have no record of the quality of 
their services. At an early time they were 
probably commuted for a money payment, 
but they were possibly connected with the 
roads. In Elsworth, however, a tenant had 
to make ploughshares (vomera) and cultivate 
3 carucates of land; while in Hinton and 
Bottisham there were customs of 4 soci ; and 
from Duxworth pasture 1 socus. These, may- 
be, were not ploughshares (French socs de 
charrues), but horseshoes. Our reason for 
thinking so is seen from the following note 
never before published, written by a Vicar 
of Bottisham in March, 1852: “At the 
back of the Green Hill at the west end 
of the church, in a field forming the com- 
mencement of a tract called Braddons [Broad 
Denes], a low flat on each side of the parish 
drain which runs under Sax Bridge, while 
digging for clay to make clay bats, about 
4 or 5 feet from the surface, the workmen 
came upon about 20 or 30 horse-shoes, very 
thick and large, turned up at the heels very 
deeply, and with large nails in, such as are 
used now for frosty weather, also a great 
quantity of the bones of animals of various 
kinds, including the dos /ongifrons and two fine 
flint and bronze implements.” Was this an 
old rubbish pit, and were these horse-shoes 
the tribute in early times of the ancestors of 
the sochmen? As to their number, we must 
bear in mind that the British custom was but 
to shoe the two fore-feet. 

Again, where sochmen are mentioned in 
Domesday Book and correspondingly in the 
Hundred Rolls serjeantry lands, in the latter 
a special indication of the tenure is often 
added thus: According to the law of Eng: 
Jand in Barrington, Fen Drayton and Bourn: 
of ancient tenure in Isleham and Litlington : 
of ancient “ conquest” in Caxton and Over : of 
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ancient feoffment before the conquest in Over: 
sokemen or bondmen of ancient demesne or of 
folkiand in Stanton Swavesey, and Fen Dray- 
ton: the term /iser homo as distinct from 
liber tenens in Caxton and Hatley St. George: 
many cases of several pasture, as in Bourn, 
Foulmire, and particularly in Stanton, for 35 
beasts of e/d usage, and another for 21 beasts ; 
while in Caldecote only the tenants are termed 
/atini (natives as opposed to foreigners, Du- 
cange). In most cases there are few or no 
suits of court, no scutage or sheriff’s aid paid. 
In Dullingham especially the 6 hides (9 hides 
area) of the principal manor are described in 
the Barnwell Feodary as “ quit of everything.” 

A curious service is mentioned under Shel- 
ford on Valence’s or Lemoyne’s manor, where- 
on is a Roman encampment, and which formed 
a part of the Berewick of Newport in Essex. 
It is termed ‘“ Goldsmith’s service,” and con- 
sists of making or repairing the King’s crown 
when necessary. Was this tenure a reward 
for service in battle? We have no means of 
knowing ; but here, though in the time of 
King Edward this land was held in farm, no 
sochmen are enumerated, though there are 
many on the adjoining lands. Abington and 
Camps were held by the Earls of Oxford as 
part of the barony for the service of being 
the King’s chamberlain. Hardwick was held 
of the barony of the Bishops of Ely, and 
here one free tenant was bound, besides 
seeing that the corn was well stacked, “if 
the Bp. or his head Steward should deliver 
to him a sealed letter to carry it wherever 
ordered within the County.” This is possibly 
the survival of a socage tenure. 

It is interesting to record the strong tra- 
ditional feeling about the freedom of these 
sochmen. Within our memory in the parish 
of Bottisham, on certain fen lands, which are 
now cultivated in allotments, the villagers 
who had the right of cutting sedge and 
digging turf for fuel, always strongly main- 
tained that the land was theirs ‘“‘for them 
and their heirs for ever,” and have even 
attempted to warn strangers off the ground. 
For years the land was called ‘the poor’s 
fen,” and looked upon in the nature of a 
charity, but now it is vested in the hands of 
trustees for the good of the parish. This 
feeling, whether right or wrong, was doubtless 
handed down from the time of Domesday 


Book, and perhaps earlier, when these men 
resided on the marsh. Yet part if not all of 
the pasturage in the fourteenth century had 
come under the jurisdiction of the manorial 
courts as being the lord’s waste, for the 
bailiff’s account of 13 Edward III. records 
the names of those who had overburdened it 
by allowing in too great a number their cattle 
to feed there. 

So we conclude, if the foregoing supposi- 
tions be correct, that the sturdy nature and 
traditional independence of the Fenmen of 
Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely is largely 
owing to the British element in their character. 


Some Portraits of Archbishop 
Laud. 


By MAcKENZIE MACBRIDE. 
seatiieea 

SHHERE seems to be no finality in 
ay, the judgments of history on the 
men who have flitted across the 
political stage in times past. Queen 
Bess was the bad Queen Bess to perhaps the 
majority of schoolboys until Mr. J. R. Green 
published his splendid study of her character, 
which proved to most people that, if in some 
instances she committed cruel acts, she was 
at least a woman of commanding character 
and genius. In the same way Mary Queen 
of Scots is to poets and to most Scotsmen 
a martyr, but to many historians and Eng- 
lishmen a traitor and an adulteress. Guy 
Fawkes, and Thistlewood, and the heroes of 
the French Revolution in the same way are 
to some heroes, to others bloodthirsty scoun- 
drels.) When we were boys the name of 
Archbishop Laud called up memories of the 
torture-chamber, and was regarded as that of 
an intolerant fanatic ; to-day he is looked 
upon as a hero and a martyr. 

Before pronouncing a verdict upon his 
character in the presence of so much con- 
flicting evidence, it is perhaps as well to 
wait further developments. None the less, 
however, we can heartily appreciate the 
excellent historical lesson contained in an 
exhibition like that held a few months 
ago at All Hallows, Barking, through the 
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exertions of the Laud Commemoration 
Committee. Such an exhibition cannot 
fail to assist us in arriving at a just 
estimate of one who in any case was in 
mind and character a man of large propor- 
tions. That the public are to-day sufficiently 
dispassionate to pronounce final judgment is 
doubtful, but we can, of course, as a pre- 
liminary, ascertain the facts. The committee, 
who were especially anxious to keep the 
commemoration free from any partizan or 
controversial character, brought together 
much of the existing data, and this the 
excellent little handbook to the exhibition, 
written by Professor Collins, set forth in a 
clear manner. 

Among the most complete and interesting 
features of the exhibition was the series of 
portraits of the Archbishop, which included 
pictures by and after Vandyke and engrav- 
_ings from independent sources. 

The dissimilarities between the portraits 
are remarkable, and are such as could not be 
accounted for by any difference in age. The 
interesting bust attributed to Herbert le 
Sueur, dated 1633, looks like an honest and 
faithful portrait. The careful modelling of 
the eyes and brow even suggests that the 
sculptor resorted, as sculptors of course fre- 
quently do, to a cast from the life. This 
part of the face is very singular and striking, 
as indeed is the whole face, though it cannot 
be called either handsome or refined ; the 
eyes set close together betoken a narrow and 
crooked, if a strong-willed, character. The 
eyebrows are raised in a very peculiar 
manner, and the nose is somewhat short 
and coarse in type. The forehead is low, 
but the frontal region over the eyes, in which 
we generally consider the perceptive organs 
are situated, is large and remarkable. The 
jowl is broad and vulgar. The face in type 
is like other faces of the period, saving the 
raised eyebrow and the great development of 
the frontal sinus. The ears, which are set 
very forward, are indifferently modelled, and 
suggest again that the work of Nature, re- 
produced by the mask, ended here, and the 
work of the artist began. The accuracy of 
this bust was corroborated by other portraits, * 
especially by the fine, strong, unsigned en- 
graving, marked 380, lent by Mr. Breun, the 
smaller engraving at the top of the same 
case ; and the engraving from the Vew Uvi- 








versal Magazine (664) also showed the thick 
nose. On the other hand, favoured by the 
admirers of the Archbishop, were the Van- 
dyke portraits. One of these (No. 58) had, 
however, little of the strength and precision 
of the great master; the St. Petersburg por- 
trait agrees practically with this in represent- 
ing the Archbishop as a man of handsome 
features and thin and refined nose, but shows 
the characteristic arched eyebrows. The 
small portrait of Laud wearing a skull-cap in 
Mr. Breun’s case, also corroborated the bust 
in the matter of the low skull and large per- 
ceptive organs, and we should say (with all 
deference to the remarks of the writer of the 
catalogue, who expressed the contrary opinion) 
that it is undoubtedly a portrait of the 
Archbishop. On the whole, however anxious 
admirers may be to find that Laud was as 
handsome as the Vandykes make himi, the 
manifestly honest bust and the weight of 
evidence in the series of independent en- 
gravings is in favour of the ugly, and not the 
handsome, Laud. 

Shortly after the opening of the exhibition 
this view (which was then expressed by the 
writer) was corroborated by a miniature 
which was added to the collection ; this was 
a copy by Mr. Davies-Cooper of a contem- 
porary portrait by Myttens. The miniature 
was painted in 1858. Efforts to trace 
the original have hitherto proved unsuc- 
cessful. In this portrait some of the as- 
perities of the face, shown with so much 
honesty in the bust, are modified, partly, 
doubtless, by the increased age of the sitter ; 
but we have the same low skull, the same 
raised eyebrows and general outlines. The 
only discrepancy is that in the miniature the 
nose seems long, whereas the bust shows it 
short and broad ; but this difference is more 
seeming than real, for, owing to the pose of 
the face, the bridge of the nose is not very 
clearly seen, and the great distance from the 
corner of the eyebrow to the tip of the nose, 


which is characteristic of the face in all the © 


portraits, gives the appearance of length. 
This portrait stands between the bust 
and the Vandykes, but more closely re- 
sembles the former, and therefore supports 
the suggestion that the ugly and unrefined, 


but intelligent and vigorous, face of Le. 


Sueur’s bust represents the true Laud, and 
that Vandyke was a flatterer. 
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QA Sicteenth-Centuryp Sundial. 


By Miss FLORENCE PEACOCK. 
—Q- 


SHE sundial, of which an illustration 
| is here given, is, in some respects, 
the most curious one that I have 
ever seen. It measures a fraction 
more than 74 inches square, and is made of 
brass. Long exposure to the weather has 
pitted the metal surface of the dial, but the 











clear-cut as they were upon the day that it 
left the engraver’s hand. 

There is a small piece chipped out of the 
brass, almost exactly above the figure II, 
otherwise it is perfect. 

The four round holes by which it was 
fastened to whatever supported it still remain ; 
and the heads of these nails, or whatever 
they were that held it in place, must have 
been very large, for there is a smooth circle 
of considerable size round each hole. 











BRASS SUNDIAL OF 1579. 
From a Photograph by Mr. C. S,. Alger, Diss. 


gnomon is quite smooth, and is evidently of 
a much later date. It is formed of copper, 
and most likely is not older than the beginn- 
ing of the eighteenth century. It springs from 
the centre of a Tudor rose. This rose is a 
most beautiful piece of workmanship. The 
engraving is very finely executed, and it was 
evidently done by someone well skilled in 
the art of working upon metal. The figures 
round the edge of the dial, and the lines 
which divide the hours, are as distinct and 


The extraordinary thing about this dial is 
the crest. The dog, a greyhound, is a very 
poor specimen of that animal from a heraldic 
point of view. The wreath upon which it 
stands is far too long, and the whole thing is 
out of scale; but what first strikes anyone 
upon looking at it is the fact that it faces the 
wrong way on, and is very badly and roughly 
engraved—a great contrast to the rose, and 
the date, 1579, below; they are evidently 
the work of a master hand. 
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My explanation of its inferior workman- 
ship is that most likely the owner bought the 
dial from someone whose trade it was to 
make them ; and I think that afterwards he 
wished to have his crest engraved upon it, 
and that it was sent to some local worker in 
metals, who added it. 

Most likely a seal was sent with the crest 
upon it, to be copied, and probably the 


There is no means of finding out: the 
history of this sundial; I have attempted, 
but without success, to trace it. 

It has recently come into the possession of 
Mr. England Howlett, of Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


[Nore By THE EpIrTor. 
The initial letters ““G. N.” which are 
stamped just below the central rose and 
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ELIZABETHAN CUP WITH “G. N, 


engraver followed exactly what he saw before 
him, and copied the seal, forgetting that it 
was the impression, not the matrix, that his, 
finished work ought to represent ; hence the 
reason for the crest facing the wrong way. 
Most likely the wreath was also enlarged by 
the same man. 


” MARK. 

above the greyhound on the dial are of con- 
siderable interest, as they are the same as 
those which have been found, accompanied 
by a third nondescript mark, on pieces of 
Elizabethan church plate in the Midlands. 
Mr. Trollope discovered several Elizabethan 
cups with this mark in Leicestershire, and 
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Mr. W. H. St. John Hope tells me that he 
has found others in Derbyshire. I have in 
my possession a cup (see illustration) with 
this mark (reversed) on it, which I bought 
fifteen years ago in London. It had no 
doubt been sold from its parish church by 
someone who preferred modern plate to 
it. The letters “G. N.” are evidently the 
mark of a Midland goldsmith of the time of 
~ Elizabeth, but who he was, and where he 
lived, have not yet been discovered. All 
that the London dealer could, or would tell 
me, was that the “G. N.” indicated the “ old 
Grantham and Newark mark.”! The fact 
that he should name those two towns sug- 
gests the probability that he had bought the 
chalice from someone in that neighbourhood. 
It is a well-established fact that goldsmiths 
used to be employed to engrave monumental 
brasses. Here, it seems evident that a dial- 
plate not only was engraved by a goldsmith, 
but that the goldsmith impressed it with the 
mark he was wont to employ for his gold 
and silver wares. This fact adds an addi- 
tional element of interest to the dial, and 
would make the discovery of who “G., N.” 
was all the more acceptable. ] 





Q List of the YJnventories of 
Church Goods made temp. 
Edward Wy. 


By WILLIAM Pack, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 28, vol. xxx.) 
oe 
COUNTY OF STAFFORD (continued ). 


3. Frodeswall. 
Barlaston. 
Colton. 
Staundon. 
Mukelston. 
Offelley. 
Newcastell. 
Ronton. 
Madley. 
Wolstanton. 
Thursfeld Chappell. 
Stoke. 

Bromley. 

4. Audley. 
Adbaston. 
Stonne. 

Burston Chapell. 
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COUNTY OF STAFFORD (continued). 


Fulforde Chapell. 
Mylwiche. 
Chebsey. 
Stighforde. 
Ecclesall, 
Chorleton Chapell. 

5. Ellaston. 

Bradley. 

Croxden. 

Warslow Chappell. 
Ypstone. 
Shenne. 

Chedulton. 
Merbroke Chappell. 
Wattersall. 
Kingeley. 

Blowar. 

Lingnor. 

6. Dulnorne. 
Butterton. 
Chekeley. 
Rusheton Chappell. 
Wetton. 

Rossettor, 

Calton. 

Elkerston Chappell. 
Tlom. 

Kniston. 

Caldon. 

Horton. 

7. Mathefede. 

Careswall. 

Leigh. 

Felde Chappell. 
Draycott in the Mores, 
Alleton. 

Chedull. 

Grotwiche, 

Uttoxator. 

8. Grendon. 

Oncotte Chapell. 
Bromshell. 
Oker. 
Alstonffelde. 


SF 


Publications and JOroceedings of 
Archxological Societies. 


— 


PUBLICATIONS. 
ParT III. of the fifth volume (new series) of the 
Transactions of the Essex ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
has been issued. It contains an anonymous paper on 
**Some Essex County Families,” ‘‘The Abbeys of 
Coggeshall and Stratford Langthorne,” by Mr. 
Round, as well as a very useful collection of Essex 
field-names by Mr. W. C. Waller. ‘The value of this 
list would be greatly enhanced if the dates were given 
in brackets with the names. As we see that the list 
is to be continued for the other Essex hundreds, we 
hope some means of adopting our suggestion may be 
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found to be possible. Mr. Waller has been wise 
enough to resist the temptation to guess at the mean- 
ings and derivations of the names. 
4 Ms wv 

We have received a copy of the third part of the 
Portfolio of the MONUMENTAL Brass Society. It 
is a pleasure to be able to commend such a good work 
as that done by this new society, which deserves all 
the cordial support of antiquaries. The part just 
issued contains photo-lithographed rubbings of the 
brasses of Reynard Alard (matrix only), 1354, at 
Winchelsea ; of a priest at Crondall, Hants, c. 13705 
of Sir William de Burgate and his wife Alianora, 
at Burgate, Suffolk, 1409; of John Lambarde, his 
wife Anne, and their family, at Hinxworth, Herts, 
1487 ; and of Richard Payton and his wife Mary, at 
Isleham, Cambridgeshire, 1574. We hope the 
society will receive the support it deserves, until 
every known brass has been reproduced in the Port- 
folio. The plates measure 17 inches by 11 inches, 
and the photo-lithographs are the work of Mr. Griggs, 
which is in itself a sufficient guarantee of their excel- 
lence. Mr. O. T. Charlton, 1, Eldon Square, New- 


castle-on-Tyne, is the treasurer of the society, and 
from him copies of the Portfolio can be obtained. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


OwING to an accident, the following account of the 
excursions of the CARDIFF NATURALISTS’ SOCIETY 
did not reach us in time for insertion in the August 
number of the Aztiguary. It contains so much in- 
formation worthy of being placed on permanent 
record, that we have no hesitation in giving it in full 
in the present number, although as a mere piece of 
‘news ” it may be a little out of date. On June 11 
the Archzeological Section of the society made its first 
whole day excursion. Under the leadership of Mr. 
W. Riley, an enthusiastic local antiquary, the party 
first visited Coity Church, near Bridgend, an aisleless 
cruciform building, with central tower, wholly, or 
almost wholly, rebuilt during the Decorated period. 
This church has several unusual features. The cross- 
ing is narrower than the nave, and the wall on each 
side of the arch between the latter and the former is 
perforated with a small pointed arch, about 2 feet 
wide, and 3 feet from the ground, opening into the 
transepts. Their probable use was to allow of people 
in the north-east and south-east angles of the nave 
seeing the high altar. The transepts were used as 
chapels, and both contain piscinas and squints into 
the chancel. In the north transept is a remarkable 
flight of stone steps to a former rood-loft. The stone 
steps are supported on a flying recessed arch, the 
voussoirs of which are built into the west wall. A 
passing glance was then given to the adjacent castle, 
one of the chief medizeval strongholds of Glamorgan. 
It was originally built in the Norman period, but the 
oldest work noticed was Early English, while the 
keep and the gatehouse are still more recent. Thence 
the party proceeded to Pen-yr-allt, where were in- 
spected the ta'l base of a pre-Norman cross, and in 
the valley hard by a portion of an iron furnace, re- 
puted to be medieval, or even older, but in the 
opinion of many present not older than the last 
century. A halt was next made at Llangynwyd 


Church. This church (which has recently been over- 
restored, as unfortunately seems to be the rule in 
Glamorgan) is smaller and architecturally inferior to 
that of Coity. The rood-loft steps are still intact 
within a broad external projection of the north wall 
of the nave. The piscina takes the form of a short 
pillar, the engaged capital containing the basin, and 
the octagonal disengaged shaft the drain. Until the 
recent restoration, a large portion of the basin had 
long been preserved in the church, and its former use 
was unknown. It is probable, however, that origin- 
ally the shaft was engaged, having a semi-octagonal 
section. On the west wall of the nave are two fine 
sepulchral slabs, probably of thirteenth-century date. 
On each is incised a plain calvary. On the smaller 
may be faintly traced crossed keys, twice repeated on 
the shaft of the cross, and in the space on the left, a 
chalice. The larger stone is quite 7 feet high, and is 
remarkable in having the central cross flanked with 
two smaller crosses, growing, as it were, out of the 
foot of the shaft. This church contains several 
massive oak seats, coeval, apparently, with the present 
building (Perpendicular); one was removed, with 
very doubtful taste, to the Cardiff Museum during the 
restoration. On each side of the apex of the chancel 
arch is a deeply-recessed quatrefoil. During the drive 
several barrows, rectangular intrenched spaces, and 
many curious trenches were observed on Mynydd 
Baidan. The latter reappeared at widely distant 
points during the drive round this elevated tract, and 
the most feasible conjecture was that they related to 
one prehistoric fortress on a very large scale. 

On the 26th the society made their annual field- 
meeting. Arriving at Abergavenny, the castle and the 
priory church were briefly inspected, the latter under 
the guidance of the vicar, Rev. Canon Capel, who 
described the interior before the restoration, about 
twenty years ago. The nave had been rebuilt early in 
the century, and so very few vestiges of the older 
fabric remained, that the present nave has little in 
common with it, beyond standing on the old founda- 
tions. The choir with its chapels exhibits work of 
various periods, beginning with late Norman. The 
Herbert Chapel contains a remarkably fine series of 
altar tombs, but they all stand in need of judicious 
restoration ; and there is some excellent Perpendicular 
oak screen-work and stalls, including the base of a 
huge Jesse-tree. A halt was next made at the ex 
tremely interesting church of Llantillio Pertholey, 
which has recently been restored, judiciously on the 
whole. This church has a very irregular plan, and 
contains work ranging from Early English to late 
Perpendicular. On the north side of the chancel is 
a small chamber, about 10 feet long, with groined 
roof, known as the Neville Chapel. Across its 
eastern end is an altar, the slab of which was found a 
few years ago, and is now restored to its former 
place; and immediately on the right is an arched 
recess in the chancel wall, about 6 feet long and 2 
wide. As this recess penetrates into the east wall, it 
has given rise to a belief that formerly it was con- 
tinued to the exterior, and served as the opening 
through which ‘‘dole- bread was given to poor 
persons, possibly lepers, who were not permitted to 
enter the church.” There is, however, a large 
buttress of Early English character on the external 
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face, exactly where the hypothetical opening should 
be; if, therefore, it ever existed, it must have pre- 
ceded the erection of the buttress, but this chapel is 
certainly of much later date. There is no reason to 
doubt that the recess was for a tomb, and a very 
slight inspection is sufficient to show that, in order to 
gain the requisite length, it had to be extended into 
the east wall. A very remarkable—perhaps unique 
—feature of this church are the elaborately carved 
timber arches with their jambs into the Wernddu and 
the Friley Chapels. They are shallow, Tudor in 
character, and with bold enriched cusps. The Vicar, 
Rev. A. F. Hogan, has compiled a little brochure, 
illustrated with two lithographic plates, upon the 
history and’ architecture of this church, an example 
which might be followed with advantage in the case 
of many other village churches. The next halt was 
at the unfrequented and very inaccessible church of 
St. Ishow the Martyr, at Patriszhow. The main 
structure is small, and has few architectural features. 
It seems to have been wholly rebuilt late in the Per- 
pendicular period, since which time it has undergone 
few alterations, a matter to be thankful for, as also 
that it has not yet come under the restorer’s hand. 
The glory of this little fane is its almost perfect rood- 
screen and loft (4 feet wide), a delicate and rich 
specimen of carved wood, probably contemporary 
with the building. It is entered by a flight of stone 
steps within a projection of the north wall, precisely 
as that of Llangynwyd. Oneach side of the doorway 
of the rood-screen is a stone altar, with the original 
slabs, the one 4 feet 4 inches, by 1 foot 7 inches, and 
the other 5 feet 5 inches, by 2 feet 4 inches. In the 
porch, and on the right-hand side of the doorway into 
the church, is a holy-water stoup of simple form. 
The font is probably of the twelfth century, and bears 
an inscription: ‘* Menhir me fecit i tépore Genillin,” 
Both the font and its inscription have been a matter 
of some controversy, as may be readily seen by a 
reference to past volumes of Archeologia Cambrensis. 
Genyllin Voel (Genyllin the Bald) was lord of 
Ystradwy and Powis (in the former of which is Patris- 
how) in the middle of the eleventh century. On 
the walls are some quaint post-Reformation paintings 
and inscriptions. Of equal interest with the rood- 
screen is a western appendage to the nave, known as 
the Old Chapel. It has its own doorway (on the 
south side), and has no traces of communication with 
the nave, beyond a small square opening (now 
stopped) above its altar. This altar, which is still 
intact, is not in the centre of the east wall, but at the 
south end, while the space between it and the oppo- 
site end is occupied by a large cinquefoil - headed 
niche, apparently for the figure of a saint. At the 
opposite end of the chamber is a modern fireplace, 
which possibly may have replaced an ancient one. 
Sir Richard Glynne, however, who visited the place 
in 1836, makes no mention of a fireplace. The roof 
is lofty and prettily constructed, and the general 
architecture is of somewhat earlier type than that of 
the church. Various conjectures have been made as 
to the purpose of this chamber, but that of the late 
Mr. Bloxam is the most probable. He regarded it as 
a reclusorium (Archeologia Cambrensis). Close by 
the church is a brook, known as Nant Mair (Mary’s 
Brook), and on its bank is St. Ishow’s Well, enclosed 


on three sides by walls, in which are niches to receive 
offerings. Well may the programme for the expedi- 
tion remark, ‘‘ Such a museum of antiquities of every 
age as Patrishow should be scheduled as a national 
monument, and so left untouched; and if a new 
church be required, it should be built thereby !” 
% as 8 

The annual meeting of the General Committee of the 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND was held in 
July. The report of the year’s work includes an 
account of the excavations at Jerusalem, which have 
resulted in the discovery of an ancient wall running 
south of the present city wall down towards the 
eastern valley, where at a point south of the Pool of 
Siloam it turns towards the north. In this wall 
several towers and two gateways of great interest were 
found. It is yet too early to say with any degree of 
certainty what is the age of this wall, and it is hoped 
that the excavations now being carried on will throw 
more light upon it. Herr Baurath von Schick also 
reports the discovery of a stair and postern in the old 
north wall of Jerusalem, between Damascus Gate and 
the north-western corner of the city. Another dis- 
covery of importance is that of a Latin inscription of 
the period of Trajan built into the wall of Neby Daf. 
In the spring of the year Dr. Bliss, who is in charge 
of the work of the Fund, made a journey to the 
country of Moab, visiting Madeba, Kerak, and other 
places of historical interest, in the course of which he 
discovered remains of an ancient Roman fort and 
a Roman town, the existence of which does not appear 
to have been previously observed. Thus the year has 
been remarkably fruitful in discoveries and observa- 
tions of importance, affording proof, if any were 
needed, of the continued usefulness of the Fund, and 
the desirability of prosecuting its further labours with 


energy and zeal. 
Ay 2S 


The annual summer excursion of the YORKSHIRE 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY took place on August 1, 
Lastingham and Pickering being the places visited. 
At Lastingham the members were met by the Vicar, 
the Rev. J. S. Salman, and within the church an 
interesting description of the history of the edifice 
was given by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A., 
assistant secretary of the Society of Antiquaries, 
London, who acted as guide during the day. Mr. 
Hope indicated that Lastingham is one of the earliest 
centres of Christianity in the north of England. It 
was known to the monks of Iona and Lindisfarne, 
and according to Bede a church of stone was in exist- 
ence at the end of the seventh century. The site of 
this ancient building is to the west of the present 
church, the erection of which was begun with the 
advent of certain monks from Whitby in the year 
1078. The intention of the Whitby monks was to 
erect a monastery, and they began to build on the 
usual system of providing a monastic church in which 
the parish should have an altar. They first built a 
crypt, over which they raised the eastern part of the 
church. After completing the presbytery, however, 
and building the four pillars for the tower, they were 
called away to York, leaving their work incomplete. 
This was in 1088, and the parishioners, taking pos- 
session of the unfinished church, converted it into a 
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parish church by walling in three sides of the large 
square which marks the site of the centre tower. So 
that, said Mr. Hope, the monastic church was never 
finished, and the story that it had been destroyed soon 
after its erection by some terrible visitation was un- 
true. Inthe next century the church was enlarged, 
arches being thrown through the side wall of the 
presbytery and the aisles built, and in the fifteenth 
century the tower was added, the remainder of the 
work having been carried out in recent times. Mr. 
Hope stated that documentary history definitely fixed 
the date of the building of the presbytery as between 
1078 and 1088, so that the church was exceedingly 
valuable as a dated specimen of English architecture. 
Among other things to which he drew the attention 
of the visitors were the capitals of the short stumpy 
pillars that support the crown of the roof. Two of 
these strongly resemble a very rude and debased sort 
of Corinthian capital, and this fact, he urged, went to 
prove that far from having been an importation from 
the Continent, Norman architecture was a lineal de- 
scendant of the Saxon, just as the Saxon was a de- 
scendant of the Roman architecture. The Saxon 
architects and builders took as their models the 
Roman remains which they found in this country, and 
this accounted for the presence in their work of so 
many classical details. Before leaving the church 
the visitors explored the crypt, which is reached by a 
flight of steps from the nave, and consists of nave, 
aisle, and apse, lighted by lancets from the east. 
The return journey to Pickering was accomplished by 
way of Appleton and Sinnington, and after luncheon 
an adjournment was made to the castle ground, where 
a full and luminous description of the old fortress was 
given by Mr. Hope. Hestated that Pickering Castle 
represents that type of Anglo-Saxon fortress which is 
of Norman masonry upon an English earthwork. It 
consists of a great mound, with a shell-keep on the 
top, and earthworks joined on to it, and one pecu- 
liarity about the mound is that it stands in the centre 
of the castle, instead of at the side, or in some more 
commanding position. In the time of Edward the 
Confessor Pickering belonged to Earl Morcar, and 
was afterwards held by the King. King John visited 
it three times, and Richard II. was imprisoned in it 
before his removal to Pontefract. The castle was 
dismantled .during the Civil Wars. The party then 
proceeded to the church of St.. Peter, which was 
reached only about half an hour before the time for 
the departure of the special train which was to convey 
the party to Malton. Mr. Hope’s remarks, conse- 
quently, had to be considerably curtailed. After 
giving a brief description of the architectural history 
of the church, which, although Norman style, had, he 
said, evidently had a Saxon predecessor, he drew 
attention to the effigies which lie in the chancel. One 
is that of a knight, who is proved by the arms on his 
surcoat to be of the Bruce family, and close by is an 
alabaster bust of another fine effigy of an unknown 
knight of later date, wearing a collar of ss. In the 
vestry are a fine pair of figures—a knight and his wife 
—lying on a tomb of alabaster of a date about 1380 
or 1390. Mr. Hope pointed out that Leland had 
represented these to be persons of the family of Bruce, 
and that his mistake had been perpetuated by a 
printed label on the effigies. The figure of the knight, 
VOL. XXXI. 


however, has his arms sculptured upon his surcoat, 
and these show unquestionably, as Mr. Hope pointed 
out, that he was one of the family of Roucliffe, which 
flourished in the fourteenth century, and was not a 
Bruce at all. The Rev. G. H. Lightfoot, the Rector 
of Pickering, then briefly described the series of wall- 
paintings, which were originally discovered some 
years ago during a ‘‘ restoration” of the church, but 
were subsequently covered up. During Mr. Light- 
foot’s incumbency they have been carefully uncovered 
again and repaired. 


~ 6 


On July 23 the ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE had 
previously visited Lastingham and Pickering, and on 
that occasion Mr. J. Bilson of Hull took the oppor- 
tunity of dispelling a good deal of erroneous miscon- 
ception as to the history, character, and date of 
Lastingham Church. An idea prevails in the locality 
that it is ‘‘a church built upon a church”; that one 
day, ever so many centuries ago, the whole church 
bodily subsided, and that as it was impossible to raise 
it, the good church-folk of those times erected a new 
building over it. It is a pity to destroy so pretty a 
legend, which, however, is based solely upon the fact 
that under the church is a very fine crypt. As was 
explained by Mr. Bilson, a monastery, according to 
Bede, was founded at Lastingham by Bishop Cedd 
about the year 660. Cedd was succeeded by his 
brother Chad, who became Bishop of York, and 
afterwards Bishop of Lichfield. Before Bede wrote, 
the earliest church had been replaced by a stone 
church, and the body of the founder, Cedd, was buried 
on the right side of the altar. No remains whatever 
of either Cedd’s church or of any pre- Conquest 
church now exists. In nearly all the printed accounts 
the history of the structure has been entirely mis- 
understood or misrepresented, the only exception 
being a hint of the real story contained in Professor 
Freeman’s Notes in the North Riding. A ‘terrible 
visitation” has been conjectured in order to account 
for the twelfth-century alterations, but this ‘‘ terrible 
visitation ” is a fiction which may be relegated to the 
same category as the alleged underground passage 
from this church to Rosedale—a distance of eight 
miles. The real story of the structure must be looked 
for in the building itself as explained by the account 
of the foundation of St. Mary’s Abbey, York, 
attributed to Stephen of Whitby. This account tells 
us that Stephen left or seceded from Whitby with a 
following of monks, and began to erect the buildings 
of a monastery at Lastingham, which was formerly 
the habitation of monks, though tnen vacant. This 
happened after 1078, and it is clear that the works at 
Lastingham were abandoned when Stephen founded 
the Abbey of St. Mary, York, in 1088. The plan of 
the church begun by the monks consisted of an aisle- 
less presbytery of one square bay, with a narrower 
bay and an apse to the east, a central tower over the 
crossing, north and south transepts without aisles, but 
probably‘with an apsidal chapel on the eastern side of 
each, and a nave with north and south aisles. A 
crypt extended under the whole of the presbytery in- 
cluding’the apse. Of this plan Mr. Bilson suggested 
that little more was completed beyond what now re- 
mains, viz., the presbytery and apse with the cryp 
20 
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THE CRYPT, LASTINGHAM CHRUCH (1879). 
From a Photograph by the Rev. R. VY. Whytehead. 


beneath, the piers of the crossing, and so much of the 
transept walls and nave arcades as was necessary to 
provide abutment for these piers. After the monks 
left, three sides of the crossing were walled in to con- 
vert this fragment of a monastic church into a parish 
church. Its subsequent alterations are those usual in 
a parish church. Late in the twelfth century aisles 
were added to what had become the nave of the parish 
church, with arcades inserted in the side walls. In 
the fourteenth century the south aisle was widened, 
and in the Perpendicular period the western tower 
was built and windows inserted in the north aisle. 
* * * * * 

Speaking of the crypt, Mr. Bilson said that these 
early crypts must not be confounded with the class of 
ossuaries or bone-holes to which most later church 
crypts belong. This crypt is a confessio of the type 
to which the early crypts of Canterbury, Hexham, 
Ripon, and others belong, as also the great Norman 
crypts of Winchester, Gloucester, and Worcester. 
They were intended originally to receive the bodies of 
martyrs or saints, the tomb being placed immediately 
under the high altar of the church. The western part 
of the crypts at Lastingham is divided into three aisles 
by low piers, the shafts of which taper slightly, and 
the capitals of which are of very interesting design. 
The whole crypt is vaulted, the western part being 
groined with square transverse arches, but without 


ribs. The crypt contains several fragments of pre- 
Conquest crosses, a sixteenth-century bier, and other 


objects of interest. 


ad) 
At the monthly meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES, held on July 31, the discovery of 
two early gravestones at Castle Eden Church, during 
restoration, was announced in letters from the vicar 
and from Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., the archi- 
tect, after which Dr. Hodgkin read an interim report 
of the excavations at Aesica as follows: ‘‘ The opera- 
tions of this season at Aesica;have been very successful, 
though the resources of the fund have been slender. 
The committee, acting on the advice of Mr. Mackay, 
decided to entrust the superintendence of the excava- 
tions to Mr. Thomas Smith, of Sunniside, who lives 
within a mile of Great Chesters, and who was often 
over the ground with Dr. Bruce. Their selection has 
been abundantly justified by the result. In the eight 
weeks that the excavations have been in progress, the 
guard-chamber on the east of the sunken gateway, the 
whole line of the western wall, and its junction with 
the wall at the north-west corner of the camp have 
been laid bare. The most interesting feature in the 
camp as yet disclosed is the magnificent western gate- 
way which had been in Roman times so effectually 
walled up that both Dr. Bruce and Captain Mac- 
laughlan even doubted its existence. It is now clear, 
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however, that there was a gateway here with that 
massive masonry which we have learned to associate 
with the works of the Antonine Emperors. This gate- 
way has been destroyed, doubtless at the time of some 
incursion of the barbarians. Later on, probably 
about the time of Severus, another has been erected, 
some 8 or 10 feet above the original one. The 
primary and secondary strata of the camp are here 
marked with unusual distinctness by the pivot-holes of 
the gates which are found at the two different levels 
mentioned above. There has, then, apparently been 
another destruction of the camp and another rebuild- 
ing with sandstone and very inferior workmanship. 
The committee have now an able and efficient band of 
workers, and would gladly continue their operations 
through the month of August, when, no doubt, results 
of the utmost interest would be obtained. But the 
sum subscribed (chiefly by three or four generous in- 
dividuals), and amounting to about £60, is now more 
than exhausted. Unless other contributors will come 
forward and raise about £40 more, the works will have 
to be immediately closed.”—Mr. Blair, the secretary, 
reported that several small objects had been dis- 
covered at Chesters lately, amongst them being frag- 
ments of embossed Samian ware (one piece having 
the potter’s name ALB[INVS] in relief on the outside) ; 
fragments of plain Samian ware, the potter’s name 
REGVLINVS being on one piece, CALE | on another ; 
an earthenware bead; a bow-shaped bronze fibula 
minus the pin, and other small objects. Mr. Blair 
also exhibited a sheet of drawings, a collection of 
masons’ marks found at different parts on the inside of 
the town wall of Newcastle, on a portion of the wall 
in Pink Lane, the wall extending from Westgate 
Street to Stowell Street, the wall extending from 
Stowell Street to St. Andrew’s Street, the wall be- 
tween St. Andrew’s Street and Newgate Street, the 
old tower in Croft Stairs, the wall at Corner Tower, 
by John Gibson. He also read the foilowing notes 
by him: ‘Antiquities have been found in taking 
down parts of the wall and towers, viz., a Roman 
altar from the White Friar Tower, now in the Black 
Gate Museum ; two ancient buckles and a leaden 
bullet found at the tower ; inscription in plaster from 
the White Friar Tower, dated 1614, now in the 
library of the castle ; an old musket found on the wall 
near the White Friar Tower; the stone statue of 
King James I., and the large stone with the royal 
arms cut on it, which stood over the north entrance of 
Newgate, now in the guard-room of the castle ; six 
stone figures or watchmen with which the watchtowers 
of the wall were formerly garnished, found at different 
parts of the wall, now in the guard-room of the castle ; 
a cannon-ball found in the wall at the Pilgrim Street 
Gate, a twenty-four pounder, in June, 1802; three 
cannon-balls, each of twenty-two pounds weight, found 
in the wall in New Bridge Street, 1811 ; several large 
cannon-balls found in taking down the Newgate— 
some of them are in the library of the castle; an iron 
cannon-ball found in 1700 during repairs in the walls 
of the Mordon Tower, lately presented to the society. 


25 Of 2¢ 
On Tuesday, July 30, the DEVONSHIRE AsSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE PROMOTION OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART met, for the first time since its 


formation, at Okehampton. After a welcome by the 
Mayor and Corporation, a general meeting of the 
members was held in the Town Hall at four o’clock, 
when the Rev. S. Baring-Gould was nominated as 
next year’s President, and Ashburton was chosen as 
the place of meeting. At eight o’clock the company 
assembled in the Market Hall for the purpose of 
listening to the presidential address. Unfortunately, 
the President (Lord Halsbury), having to attend a 
Cabinet Council on that day, was unable to be pre- 
sent in person ; he, however, forwarded his address, 
which was read by the secretary (the Rev. W. Harp- 
ley). The Lord Chancellor chose as his subject, 
‘*The Relation of Archzology to Science, Art, and 
Literature.” Lord Halsbury maintained that the 
value of antiquarian studies did not receive sufficient 
recognition, and instanced the tablets of Tel el 
Amarna as revealing something like consular reports 
between Syria and Egypt at a period in which crude, 
superficial, and therefore ignorant, incredulity denied 
the existence of written character at all. He granted, 
however, that occasionally there might be some justi- 
fication for popular scepticism as to the importance 
of archzeological discovery, and as a specimen of the 
feeling which existed in some quarters in relation to 
the pursuit, referred to a favourite French play which 
represented an ignorant citizen digging up the broken 
relics of his crockery which a servant had buried to 
conceal his awkwardness, and claiming them as 
Roman remains. All human learning might err, and 
research was not knowledge, but it was a clue to the 
labyrinth of confused tradition, a light which had no 
colour, and which therefore cast no shade of its own 
over the facts which it disclosed. 

At eleven o’clock on Wednesday the reading of papers 
was commenced, under the presidency of Mr. R. N 
Worth. The fourteenth report of the committee on 
‘* Devonshire Verbal Provincialisms ” was read by Mr. 
F. T. Elworthy, and the thirteenth report of the com- 
mittee on Devonshire folk-lore was also presented. 
A lady member of the association supplied the com- 
mittee with some charms copied from a book belong- 
ing to a Devonshire farmer’s wife. Some of the 
words were very curious, and of others the spelling 
was original. The following is a sample: “ Blessing 
for strain—As Christ was riding over cross a Bridge, 
his leg hee took and blessed it, and said these words, 
‘Bone to Bone, Sinner to Sinner, Vains to Vains. 
He blessed it and it come hole againe. In the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.’” For erysipelas the prayer runs: ‘‘ Now 
come ye to the Lord of the land, Barney Fire. 
Barney Gout shall die away under a black thorn with 
red cow’s milk and black wool. In the name,” etc. 
The following sobriquets were given by the inhabi- 
tants of certain parishes to their neighbours. The 
people of Ashreigney were called ‘‘ bog-eaters” ; of 
Ashwater ‘“‘taties” ; of Barnstaple ‘‘ bull-dogs” ; of 
Beaford “ blackberries”; of Bishopsnympton “ brags” 
or “‘bonepickers ” ; of Bradworthy ‘‘ horniwigs” ; of 
Chagford “chuggy pigs”; of Cheriton ‘‘owls” ; of 
Copplestone “fagotters”; of Cadbury ‘‘cocks” ; of 
Crediton ‘‘ Kirton bloody-backs”’ (in allusion to the 
bull-fights, in which the dogs were tossed and the 
owners received them on their backs); of Cadeleigh 
“hens” ; of Chawleigh “boars”; of Dowland 
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‘* geese” ; of High Bickington ‘‘ pretty maids ” ; of 
Kennerleigh ‘‘ candlesticks”; of Kingsnympton 
“hogs”; of Mariansleigh andiMorchard ‘‘ bread- 
eaters” ; of Pinhoe “‘ pigs” ; of Ponghill ‘‘ cuckoos” ; 
of Rose-ash “ Whitpot-eaters” ; of South Tawton 
“rats”; of South Molton “molten images” and 
“jolly boys” ; of South Leal ‘‘ pretty maidens.” — 
The “ Climate of Devon” was the subject of a report 
presented on behalf of the committee by Mr. R. N. 
Worth.—The second report of the Dartmoor Explora- 
tion Committee was read by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould. The committee reported considerable pro- 
gress in the examination of the prehistoric relics of 
Dartmoor. Last year the report dealt exclusively 
with Grampound, every one of the huts within that 
area having been carefully excavated. This year the 
enclosing wall, which presented very peculiar and 
perplexing characteristics, had been examined in ten 
additional places. Fresh fields have also been ex- 
plored, notably the hut circles on the slope of Lang- 
stone Moor in Peter Tavy parish. A careful plan 
has been taken of the remains near Merivale Bridge, 
and the enclosure of King’s Oven has been sub- 
jected to investigation. Interesting details were given 
of these spots. 

‘Okehampton Beginnings” was the title of a 
paper read by Mr. R. N. Worth, F.G.S. The town, 
he said, first found written record eight hundred years 
ago in Domesday. It was a somewhat difficult pro- 
blem to ascertain what the precise name of the river 
was. If it had always been the Ockment, or at least, 
if that had been the name before the Saxon planted 
his ‘*tun” in the valley, then Okehampton was 
simply the ‘‘tun,” or, as we should now say, the 
“town” of the Ockment, just as Tawton was the 
town of the Taw. If, however, ‘* ment” was a cor- 
ruption of ‘‘ ing,” then they had to deal with a duplex 
problem. ‘‘Ing” might be the Saxon for meadow, 
in which case Ockington would mean the ‘‘ tun” of 
the meadow of the Ock; or it might represent the 
Saxon patronymic “‘ partule,” or clan affix signifying 
descendants. ' Then Ockington would be the settle- 
ment of the family or tribe of Ock. That the real 
name of the town was never Okehampton, and that 
the current ‘‘Ockington” was probably as near as 
they were ever likely to get to its original phonetic 
value, did not admit of controversy. Among other 
papers were the following: ‘‘Sport on Dartmoor,” 
by Mr. W. F. Collier; ‘‘ Recent Repairs at the 
Castle of Exeter,” by Sir John Phear ; ‘‘ Okehampton 
Castle,” by Mr. R. N. Worth; ‘‘ Bratton Clovelly,” 
by the Rev. T. H. Whale ; “The Devonshire Domes- 
day and the Gelt Roll,” by the Rev. O. J. Reichel, 
M.A., B.C.L. ; ‘An Inquiry into the Genuineness 
of the Parish Accounts of Milton Abbot for the year 
1588, as given in the Monthly Magazine or British 
Register for the year 1810,” by the Rev. C. H. 
Taylor, M.A. ; ‘‘Samuel Stodden,” by Mr. G. M. 
Roe; and ‘* Dartmoor and County Council of Devon,” 
by Mr. W. F. Collier. 

On Thursday Mr. P. Q. Karkeek contributed “A 
Short Chapter from the Story of Torbay, 1667,” de- 
scribing the seizure of a Spanish vessel by two French 
men-of-war in English waters at a time when England 
was at peace with both countries. Papers were sent 
by Mr. W. C. Lake on the ‘‘ Frosts of 1888 and 1895 











as observed at Teignmouth,” and by Mr. A. R, 
Hunt on ‘‘ Professional and Amateur Research in 
South Devon,” but in the absence of the authors were 
not read. The titles of the remaining papers were as 
follows: ‘* Notes on the Geology of Okehampton,” 
by Mr. R. N. Worth; ‘‘ Devonshire Briefs,” by Dr. 
Brushfield; “Sydenham, an Error in Lysons’s Devon,” 
by Mrs. Radford ; ‘* A Loose Sheet in the History of 
Barnstaple,” by Mr. J. Harper; ‘‘ Hulham Manor,” 
by the Rev. O. J. Reichel ; and ‘* Domesday Identi- 
fication,” by Mr. R, N. Worth. 
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Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


A HANDBOOK TO THE ANCIENT CouRTS OF PROBATE 
AND DEPOSITORIES OF WILLS. By George W. 
Marshall, LL.D., Rouge-Croix. Cloth, 8vo., 
pp. vi, 75. London: Horace Cox. Price 6s. 8d. 

This is a new edition of a book which needs no 
praise from us. It is one of those handbooks which 
are indispensable to the student whose work lies in 
genealogy, or other researches connected with ancient 
wills. Dr. Marshall’s name is a sufficient guarantee 
for the completeness, (so far as is possible), and accuracy 
of the work. Here, at a glance, may be seen from 
what period wills have been preserved in different 
parts of the country, as well as where they are now 
to be seen. The multitude of the ancient courts of 
probate is quite extraordinary when catalogued in a 
list, as in the index of this book. Modern legislation, 
if it has done no-other work for which antiquaries are 
grateful, has at least endeavoured to gather together 
in various centres these ancient records of the past, 
and so preserve them from further loss and injury, 
and make them more accessible to those who require 
to consult them. The plan of the handbook and its 
object are thus explained by Dr. Marshall in the 
preface : : 

‘*The object of these pages is to show at a glance 
the date of the earliest known record, will, administra- 
tion, or inventory, as the case may be, in each court, 
which is indicated by the date in the frs¢ column; 
the name of the court, and the localities subject to it, 
in the second ; and the present place of deposit of the 
records in the ¢hzrd.” 

If all the printed copies of this most useful hand- 
book are not yet bound, we would suggest that a few 
copies interleaved for notes might be found acceptable 
by many who may have occasion to use the book, and 
we feel sure that any who make use of it, will readily 
give Dr. Marshall information as to additions, or 
possible inaccuracies, which they may discover in the 
course of their work. It is only in its practice that a 
book of this kind can possibly be made absolutely 
complete or perfect. 
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THE STUDENT’S CHAUCER, being a complete edition 
of his works. Edited from numerous manuscripts, 
with introduction and full glossary, by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D., LL.D., Ph.D., M.A., 
Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge. Cloth, crown 8vo., 
pp. 906. Oxford: Clarendon Press. Price 7s. 6d. 

We have had occasion, as the different volumes ap- 
peared, of welcoming Professor Skeat’s large edition 
of Chaucer. The book before us may be said to be 
an abridged edition of that work. Its price brings it 
within the reach of all, and by the publication of this 
smaller book, Professor Skeat has conferred a distinct 
benefit on all those students of the father of English 
poetry, to whom the price of the larger work might be 
an obstacle. We have, tov, in this hook a handy 
edition of all Chaucer’s works, edited with that pro- 
found scholarship and accuracy for which Professor 

Skeat is so widely known. The following are, briefly, 

the contents of the book : (1) Introduction (containing 

a life of Chaucer, his writings and the early editions 

of his work, and a brief account of the grammar, 

metre, versification, and pronunciation) ; (2) Romaunt 
of the Rose: Fragments A, B, and C; (3) The 

Minor Poems; (4) The translation of Boethius ‘‘ De 

Consolatione Philosophie”; (5) Troilus and Criseyde; 

(6) The Hous of Fame; (7) The Legend of Good 

Women; (8) A Treatise on the Astrolabe ; (9) The 

Canterbury Tales; (10) Appendix: Variations and 

Emendations. Added to these are two appendixes, 

the first of which contains a glossary to Chaucer’s 

works, and the second a glossary to fragments B and 

C of the ‘‘ Romaunt of the Rose.” This will give 

a pretty good idea of the scope of this useful, handy, 

and excellent edition of Chaucer, 


THE REGISTERS OF THE PARISH OF HORBLING, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. Complete transcript from 1653 
to 1837; list of the Bishop’s transcripts from 
1561 ; list of vicars of Horbling from 1222, etc. 
Edited and annotated by Henry Peet, F.S.A. 
Cloth, demy 8vo., pp. 208. London: Mitchell 
and Hughes. Price 10s, 

This book, to which is prefixed a portrait of the 
editor, deals with the parish registers of a country 
parish in Lincolnshire. So far as it is possible to 
express an opinion without comparing the printed 
volume with the manuscript registers, the transcribing 
seems to have been carefully done. The printing of 
parish registers, when accurately transcribed, is a 
useful piece of work. We are bound, nevertheless, to 
say that there is very little of general interest in the 
Horbling registers. Jonathan Cateline, who succeeded 
to the incumbency of Horbling in 1653, turned his 
hands to a little doggerel rhyming, which he inscribed 
in one of the register books. His compendium of 
the Decalogue was his best effort ; it is as follows : 


“ First, thou shalt have no other God but me ; 
Unto an Image do not bow thy knee ; 
Sweare not ; but Sanctifie God’s Name and Day ; 
Honour thy Parents; Do not thy Neighbour slay. 
Flee Fornication, and all them that love it, 
And see thou never Steale, nor Lye, nor Covet.” 


The book is clearly printed, but, as we have already 
observed, has not much of general interest about it. 





The editor would have done better, perhaps, to have 
printed these registers in a less costly manner. As it 
is, we are afraid he will find himself out of pocket 
with the present venture. Only a hundred copies of 
the book, we may add, have been printed. 

® 


A SUMMARY CATALOGUE OF WESTERN MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY AT OXFORD, ETC. 
By Falconer Madan, M.A., sub-librarian. Cloth, 
crown 8vo., pp. ix, 651. Oxford: Zhe Clarendon 
Press. Price 21s. 

We owe our readers, as well as Mr. Madan and 
the publishers, an apology for not having noticed this 
book sooner. ‘‘The Summary Catalogue,” Mr. Madan 
tells us in the preface, ‘‘ of which a first instalment 
is now published, is due to a series of resolutions 
passed by the curators of the Bodleian Library on 
June 7, 1890. . . . The design has been to catalogue, 
in a style similar to the /zventaires Sommaires of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, such Bodleian MSS. 
as are (1) not included in the quarto series of catalogues 
instituted by Mr. Coxe, and are (2) not Oriental... . 
The entire scheme, which is liable to modification, 
includes the following volumes: Vol. i. and vol. ii., a 
new edition of the old catalogue (Nos. 1 to 8,716); 
vol. iii., collections acquired from 1697 to 1800 (Nos. 
8,717 to 16,996), zow zssued ; vol. iv. and vol. v., 
collections acquired since 1800, and MSS. acquired 
in small groups or singly from 1697 to 1890 ; vol. vi., 
current accessions from July, 1890, with a general 
index.” This plan will explain how it is that the 
present volume, which is the first that is issued, is the 
third of the series. The catalogue deals with twenty 
collections of manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
the most important and the largest of which is that 
of the Rawlinson Manuscripts, bequeathed to the 
University in 1755 by Richard Rawlinson, hon. 
D.C.L., and a bishop among the non-jurors. This 
collection alone contains nearly six thousand manu- 
scripts, covering a wide range of subjects. Besides 
the Rawlinson collection, Tanner’s, Brown Willis’s, 
and other important collections, are indexed in this 
catalogue, the whole number of manuscripts tabu- 
lated, and briefly described by Mr. Madan, numbering 
rather more than eight thousand. The catalogue will 
be of inestimable value to the student, as it places 
before him a survey, with critical notes, of a large 
portion of the manuscripts preserved in the library. 
It may be pretty safely asserted that there are few 
subjects which would not receive elucidation from 
some one or other of the manuscripts, now for the 
first time made so readily accessible to the student, by 
the issue of this painstaking catalogue, 
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A HIsTory OF THE TOWN AND PorT oF Forpwicu, 
with a transcription of the fifteenth-century copy 
of the costumal. By C. Eveleigh Woodruff, 
M.A. Cloth, 8vo., pp. x, 291. Canterbury: 
Cross and Jackman. 

Quite recently we had occasion to commend very 
warmly Mr. J. R. Boyle’s History of the Town and 
Port of Hedon. It is certainly curious that at so short 
an interval, a very similar work should appear, dealing 
with another decayed, and still more ancient port and 
municipal corporation, in the South of England. Mr. 
Woodruff’s book on Fordwich is quite worthy of taking 
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its place on the library shelves with Mr. Boyle’s book 1883. In former times, too, it was a member of the 
on Hedon. Both books belong tothe best class of local Cinque Ports confederacy. Situated less than three 
history, and are both of them valuable additions to miles from the city of Canterbury, it was overshadowed 
this department of antiquarian literature. Probably by its big neighbour, of which, in fact, it was really 





INTERIOR OF THE ‘*‘COURT HOUSE,” FORDWICH. 
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few persons have even heard of Fordwich, yet in the the port. Like Hedon, its decadence began with the 
Domesday Survey it was a ‘‘ burgh,” while it only _ silting up of the mud, and the gradual closing of the 
lost its corporation in 1885 on the passing of navigation. 

the ‘‘ Unreformed Municipal Corporations Act” of Perhaps as interesting a feature as any, in regard to 
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Fordwich at the present day, is the quaint old “ Court 
House” of the now defunct borough, and of which 
we are enabled, by the kindness of the author and 
publishers, to reproduce an illustration. It probably 
represents a class of humble structures of a kind, at 
one time not uncommon in the smaller towns, but of 
which it is now, perhaps, the only survivor, There 
is a quaint and not unpleasing simplicity about it, 
which ought to ensure its careful preservation in the 
future. Of the borough seals we are also kindly 
enabled to reproduce the illustrations given in Mr. 
Woodruff’s book. 





SEALS OF THE BOROUGH OF FORDWICH, 


Mr. Woodruff’s work is divided into ten chapters, 
to five of which there are important appendixes. The 
scope of the book may be gained from the titles of 
the chapters, which are as follow: (1) Early History 
and Derivation of the Name [of Fordwich] ; (2) The 
Connection with St. Augustine’s Monastery at Canter- 
bury ; (3) Cinque Port History and the Connection 
with Fordwich; (4) Municipal History; (5) Per- 
ambulation of the Liberty ; (6) Ecclesiastical History ; 
(7) Fordwich Wills and Feet of Fines; (8) The 
Fishery and the Trout; (9) The Custumal ; (10) Table 
of Contents of the Custumal, and Transcription of the 
Custumal. 

Probably the most valuable portion of the buok is 
that which contains the Custumal ; but from begin- 
ning to end, the book is full of highly-interesting and 
important information, the value of which is much 
enhanced by the frequent use made of documentary 
evidence supplied by the records of the extinct cor- 


poration. One cannot help feeling that so venerable 
a corporation ought to have been dealt with more 
leniently, and if some of its powers had become 
inconvenient, and other of its privileges abused, that 
some other fate should have been in store for it than 
that of suppression. Of one fact we may be glad, 
and that is that it should have found so competent a 
person as Mr. Woodruff to record its ancient history 
before its documents become dispersed, or are in any 
other way damaged or lost. 

The book, we may add, contains several excellent 
illustrations, including three of the exceedingly simple 
and quaint “Court House” of the municipality, one 
of which is reproduced in our pages.. We have 
nothing but praise to bestow on this book, and we 
congratulate the author very cordially on his work, 
of which he quite unnecessarily speaks with much 
diffidence in the preface. 
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THE HIsTORY OF NORTHUMBERLAND (Popular 
County Histories Series). By Cadwallader T. 
Bates. Cloth, demy 8vo., pp. vi, 303. London: 
Elliot Stock. 

This, which is the latest issued of the series of 
Popular County Histories, deals with a county the 
history of which, more, perhaps, than that of any 
other, is difficult to compress within the limits assigned 
for it. Much of the earlier history of Northumberland 
bristles with controversial matter, and many of the 
problems to be solved are burning questions at the 
present day. The author, therefore, of such a history 
as this is at once placed at a disadvantage, for he has 
to state what he believes to be the fact, without having 
room to explain the reasons for his belief, or to give 
the arguments by which he would endeavour to com- 
mend his opinions to the acceptance of the reader. 
We call attention to this because, in commending 
Mr. Bates’s work, we do not wish in all cases to be 
supposed to accept his conclusions, while, on the 
other hand, it would be scarcely fair to gainsay a 
writer whose limited space has deprived him of the 
opportunity of stating his reasons for arriving at this 
or that conclusion. With this reservation, we are 
willing to admit that Mr. Bates’s Htstory of Northum- 
berland is a very good book, and among the best of 
the series yet published. The author knows his subject 
thoroughly, and writes with the full confidence of one 
who feels that he has a right to speak authoritatively 
on the subject with which he is dealing. This is 
always an advantage, even when, as in the case of 
Northumberland, there are important points on which 
scholars are not at present agreed. The work is 
divided into eleven chapters, viz.: (1) Introductory— 
the Four Dykes ; (2) The Wall; (3) The Kingdom : 
Bamburgh ; (4) The Kingdom: Corbridge; (5) The 
Earldom ; (6) Tyndale ; (7) The Great Wars ; (8) The 
Percies ; (9) The East and Middle Marches ; (10) The 
Radcliffes ; (11) Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It is neces- 
sarily with the earlier portion that the author is on 
more debatable ground. When later periods are under 
review surer ground is reached, and there will be less 
disposition shown to dispute Mr. Bates’s conclusions. 
We look upon the book as a thoroughly satisfactory 
survey of the History of Northumberland, and, as we 
have already said, it is quite one of the best of the 
series of Popular County Histories yet published, one 
or two only of which have been a disappointment. 
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Mr. Bates’s book is one on the production of which 
he may be cordially congratulated. There is a good 
index at the end of the volume. 
; & oh 
TuE LEGITIMIST KALENDAR FOR THE YEAR OF OUR 
Lorp 1895. Edited by the Marquis de Ruvigny 
and Raineval. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 174. London: 
Henry and Co. Price 5s. 

If it is intended that this publication should be 
taken seriously, and the character of its contents leaves 
no room for doubt that it is intended to be taken 
seriously, then nothing but unsparing condemnation 
can be the verdict of all right-thinking people in 
regard to it. We are not anxious to bolster up the 
Act of Settlement, or to eulogize the ‘‘ Glorious 
Revolution,” but it is worth remembering that in 
practice the Act of Settlement really proceeded on 
legitimist principles. It merely excluded the Roman 
Catholic members of the royal family from reigning, 
just as it would exclude the Prince of Wales and his 
family to-morrow were they to become Roman 
Catholic. The Act did not create a new royal family, 
but reverted to the nearest available branch of the 
old one. 

Everybody at the present day is a Jacobite, and 
pecple are ready to recognise that much that was 
right, and noble, and chivalrous, and heroic was on 
the side of the unfortunate Stuarts, and their still 
more unfortunate supporters, at the time that the two 
first Georges were misruling a country in which they 
were little better than aliens. The whole subject 
underwent a complete change, however, on the death 
of Prince Charles Edward (Charles III.) in 1788, his 
brother and only near heir being the Cardinal of York. 
Tt was then that the Scotch and other adherents of 
the Stuarts threw in their lot with the rest of the nation, 
and recognised the reigning sovereign, George III., 
as the legitimate King. 

With the death, eighty-eight years ago, of the Car- 
dinal of York (Henry IX.), the Stuart line came to a 
final end, and the present ‘“‘legitimists” have not 
the remotest claim to be considered as in any way 
traditional descendants of the old Jacobites. Indeed, 
by nobody would they be more contemptuously 
disowned than by the men who were ready, last 
century, to stake their fortunes and their lives, and to 
lose both in the cause of the exiled branch of the 
royal family. There was something to fight for then, 
and a cause worthy of some brave show; but what 
are we to say of the drawing-room heroes of to-day, 
who, after diligently searching about, find an obscure 
Italian princess, whose descent is one degree nearer 
to the old Stuart line than Queen Victoria’s, and who 
straightway propose to ‘‘ restore her to her throne,” 
as Mary IV., in place of the reigning Queen? It is 
lucky for these silly people that they live in times 
when their suggestion can be treated with contempt, 
and when there is no danger that their treason will 
call for the forfeit of their heads on Tower Hill. 

The book is full of puerile references to most of 
the rulers of the civilized world, including the 
gracious Lady who in our own country, for more than 
half a century, has so happily sat on the throne of her 
ancestors. What, for example, can be more ridiculous 
than the version of the National Anthem given in the 
Kalendar, where it has been altered to read, ‘‘ soon 
to reign over us”? Are the editor and his friends so 


utterly devoid of reason and common-sense, as really 
to wish to bring the Duchess of Este to reign in 
England, in the place of Queen Victoria? We can 
scarcely think it possible, in spite of their own words, 
It is this childish nonsense which makes it impossible 
to treat the Aalendar otherwise than with ridicule. 
Had the editor contented himself with indicating what 
the result would have been if the regal line had been 
traced from Charles I. instead of from James I., as 
he and his friends maintain that it ought to have 
been, then we should have been willing to admit that 
his book has worthier elements, and that it bears 
evidence of some original research on his part. As 
it is, the only verdict possible must be a most un- 
favourable one. We are surprised that any reputable 
firm of publishers should have been willing to give 
their imprimatur to this offensive, and very silly pub- 
lication. 


% 

We noticed the publication of a facsimile of Crom- 
well’s Soldier's Bible, by Mr. Elliot Stock, in the Axf#i- 
guary for December last. The publisher has now issued 
the facsimile in a less expensive binding, and it can 
be purchased for a shilling. Many who were, perhaps, 
deterred by the higher price of the earlier edition, may 
be glad to know of its re-issue in a cheap form. 
Two copies of the original of this curious work are 
alone known to exist: one of them is in the British 
Museum, and the other in private hands in America. 
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** HAGGADAY.” 

The following letter from Professor Skeat regard- 
ing the word ‘‘ haggaday ” has been forwarded to us 
for publication by Mr. Peacock : 

July 30, 1895. 

DEAR S1R,—The etymology of Aaggaday can only 
be guessed at. My provisional guess is as follows : 

We know that g, in the middle of a word, between 
two vowels, may come from an older 4. Thus dragon 
is from draconem. Hence, the original form may 
have been hak-aday. 

This makes perfect sense. Hak, from A.S. hdca, 
a hook ; hence, a slight mode of fastening ; and aday, 
as in work-aday, t.e., by day. All together, “a slight 
mode of fastening by day.” In the night one would 
bolt the door. c 

The a in A.S. haca was originally short, and might 
be kept short under stress. In modern English it 
comes out as fake, a hook, the name of a fish. 

And just as shake (A.S. scdcan) is related by grada- 
tion (as it is called) to shook, just so haca is related to 
hook. That is, it is a mere variant of ‘‘ hook,” due 
to a difference in the vowel-gradation. 

You are at liberty to use this letter. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. W. SKEAT. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 








